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AVE a carriage, sir?” cried out 
a little keen-eyed, wide-awake 
looking fellow, swinging a huge 
trunk to the back of his car- 
riage, and strapping it down 
with a few dexterous move- 
ments. 

Adark, heavily-bearded man, 
walking down the platform, 
paused slightly, as he replied : 

**No, I prefer to walk, if you 
will oblige me with the proper 
direction. I wish to go to 
Charles Fenley’s.” 

“Ah—yes. You see the large 
stone house through the hem- 
locks yonder? That is the place. 

The road runs directly by it, though the house sets 
in a little, and you can only catch a glimpse of the 
east gable from the highway as youcome up. But 
there is a fine carriage-way opening to the right, 
closely set with hemlocks; it will lead you to the 
door.” 

“ Thank you,” said the stranger, bringing his eyes 
from their distant outlook, and turning them for an 
instanton his informant, who all the time he was 
talking was assisting a lady into his carriage, ar- 
ranging her skirts, and handing her various packages. 
The bold, wily, passionate eyes shrank a little from 
the keen, questioning glance of the driver; then lift- 
ing his hat to the lady, whom he recognized as a fel- 
low-passenger, he turned, and walked rapidly down 
the street. 

Several more passengers were at length secured by 
the enterprising Jebu, who rejoiced in the high- 
sounding name of Whipple Fitzsimmons. Every- 
body, though, called him Whip, or at the most, Whip 
Simmons, and half the people did not know there was 
any more te his name. His name was synonymous 
with his calling, for nearly ten years—ever since he 
was a mere stripling—Whip had driven the depot 
carriage to and from the Westboro’ station. He was 
indeed as much a fixture as the station itself, and his 
crisp, cheery voice as unfailing as the whistle of the 
1 tive. The t of usefal knowledge which 
he managed to pick up was quite wonderful. He 
was a complete walking encyclopedis, not only know- 
ing everybody, but th 
affairs and prospects. 

One after another his passengers were set down, 
when he suddenly bethought him that he hai ne- 
glected to inquire the destination of the young lady 
in drab—his first passenger. He hastened to atone 
for his neglect. The young lady smiled pleasantly, 
and said she was in no haste, and, indeed, rather 
preferred to wait for the others. When the last one 
was left, he turned towards her with a quiet, “ well?” 

“To Mrs. Charles Fenley’s,” she answered, 
promptly. 

He gave her a quick glance, and then looked away 
up the hill, to where the dark figure of a man was 
just turning into a dense hemlock drive. 

“Is he one of the family?” she questioned, answer- 
ing his look. 

“T think not—at least, I never saw him before. You 
knew Mr. Fenley was dead?” 

“ Yes, I knew.” And drawing her veil over ker 
face, she leaned back with a little sigh of weariness. 
She was evidently expected, for the carriage had 
hardly stopped, before a servant came down the steps, 
and bowing low, said, the carriage had been sent to 
the station in the morning; Miss Everard had been 
expected in the first train. 

An accident on the Western road accounted for 
the delay, she said, gathering up the fokls of her 
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steps. A fair, middle-aged woman, who introduced 
herself as Mrs. Howard the housekeeper, met her in 
the hall, and, preceding her up two flights of stairs, 
ushered her into a pleasant, prettily-furnished room 
in one of the east gables. 

“ This is to be your room,” she said, pleasantly. “I 
hope you will like it. Mrs. Fenley thought the west 
end was so shut in by trees that it might seem gloomy 
to you, though we are so accustomed to it, that we 
do not mind.” 

Miss Everard went to the window, and looked out. 
She uttered a little exclamation of delight. 

“ Do you like it?” 

“ It is perfect!” 

Mrs. Howard smiled contentedly, for it had in 
reality been her forethought that had assigned this 
particalar room to the homeless girl, who had come 
to be an assistant and companion to the invalid wid- 
ow of Charies Fenley. She came in answer to an ad- 
vertisement, and Mrs. Fenley had never seen her; 
though Mark her son, upon whose judgment she 
relied implicitly, had been out to Albany to meet her, 
and reported so favorably that she desired to send for 
her at once. Mrs. Fenley was a weak, rose-water 
sort of a woman, easily influenced, without any great 
strength of mind or body; yet with quick, warm im- 
pulses, and a tender, susceptible heart. Her husband 
had been a tower of strength to her. She trusted 
him to do her thinking, to decide upon her friends; 
and leaned so entirely apon bis judgment, and his 
strength, that when the support was withdrawn, 
she fell prone to the dust. Although Mark in a 
measure filled his place, he could not be always with 
ber, and her health, never very robust, suffered from 
coutinued low spirits and loneli To 


her eyes; then as suddenly checking herself, she 
said: 

“Pardon me. I thought it an old acquaintance. 
Il remember now, we were fellow-passengers this af- 
ternoon,’”’ bowing with the coolness and hauteur ofa 
princess. 

Mr. Fenley expressed his pleasure at again meeting 
bis travelling-companion, and the introduction being 
over, the conversation became general. 

Neither Mrs. Fenley nor Mark had noticed the 
strang of her , but it had by no means 
escaped the sharp, wily glance of Mr. Edward 
Fenley. 

“ Confound the girl, with her impassive face and 
haughty ways—it can’t be she ever saw—pshaw! I 
wont besuch a fool as to be frightened by a girl,” he 
muttered through his white teeth, that gleamed with 
an unpleasant glitter though his heavy black mous- 
tache. : 

Almost immediately supper was announced, and 
the stranger, offering his arm to Mrs. Fenley, left 
Mark free to follow his inclinations, and escort Miss 
Everard. 

If he had been blind to the little by-play between 
her and bis uncle, he had by no means failed to ob- 
serve the soft emotion that had made her, for the 
, the most beautifal woman he had ever be- 
held. He wondered if there was any man that could 
cali that beautifal glow to her face. Somehow the 
thought wasn’t particularly pleasant, and he tried to 
dismiss it, but, like all unpleasant thoughts, it slip- 
ped in undidden, a skeleton always at the feast. 

After they had returned to the parlor, Mrs. Fenley 
said: 
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and remedy this state of things, it had been suggest- 
ed by Dr. Goldthwaite, that they procure a young, 
cheerful, strong-minded woman, to act as companion 
and friend. And so May Everard had been selected 
to fill the rather difficult position. 

That Miss Everard had strength, and will, and de- 
termination enough, you could see at a glance. Look- 
ing at her, you would never fear but she could make 
her way inthe world. The steady fire in the clear, 
bazel eyes, the pale, resolute face, with its firm, 
proud mouth, told her character at once. There was 
a calm, quiet dignity that commanded respect, and so 
when Mark Fenley met her, he felt like one soliciting 
a favor, rather than a young millionaire bargaining 
for the services of a penniless, homeless girl. 

Miss Everard had hardly arranged her toilet, be- 
fore a servant came to say Mrs. Fenley was ready to 
receive her. She bowed, and followed silently. Mark 
Fenley arose at her entrance, and came forward to 
meet her, cordially extending his hand. She just 
touched his feverish palm with her cool, moist fingers, 
then turned towards a great crimson easy-chair, that 
had been wheeled into the centre ofthe room. Mark 
came round to his mother’s side, and taking her thin 
white hand, and laying it in Miss Everard’s, said: 

** Miss Everard, this is my dear mother. Mother, 
this is Miss May Everard, whose judicious care will, 
I trust, soon make you well again.” 

The thin, slender fingers clung a moment to the 
cool, firm palm, then with an uncontrollable impulse 
she drew the calm, pure face to her bosom, and kiss- 
ed her softly on her eyeliis. 

“I am very sure we shall be friends, dear,” she 
said, with tender, tremulous lips. 

A sudden wave of emotion swept over the quiet 
face, absolutely transfiguring it; a tender mistiness 
brooded in the shadowy eyes, and a faint, sea-shell 
tint wavered an instant in the pure cheek. But she 
did not speak, she only caressed the soft fair hair 
with a sort of mute, protecting fondness. 

She had been vaguely conscious that the room had 
still another occupant, and the thought floated care- 
lessly through her brain that it was the stranger she 
had noticed at the station, but when “Mrs. Fenley 
said: 

“Allow me, my dear Miss Everani, to make you 
acquainted with my dear brother, E:lward Fenley,” 
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en dress, and following the servant up the 


1, you and Miss Everard have done mea 
great deal of good already. I feel like another 
woman.” 

“If I could have known my coming could have in 
any way helped you, dear Annie, I should have been 
here before this. Bat I did not know you were in 
trouble; indeed, I have been so afflicted myself, dear 
sister, you will not wonder that fora time I was com- 
pletely overwhelmed with my own sorrows,” he said, 
leaning over her, and looking down into her eyes that 
were raised trustingly to his. 

“ No, Edward, I will not be selfish in my sorrow; 
I have my child left to me, you have lost all. Miss 
Everard, I must explain a little, that you may under- 
stand the cause of our rejoicing. This gentleman 
was the youngest brother of my late husband. He 
has lived in New Orleans fifteen years. I think I 
never saw you but once, Edward?” 

“Only once, Annie.” 

“It was just before you sailed for New Orleans, and 
your little girl—your little Mary—was scarcely five 
years old. She was such a grave, womanly little 
thing, [ remember her perfectly. She was five years 
younger than Mark. Well, Miss Everard, six months 
ago we heard that Edward, his wife and chiki had 
all fallen victims to the yellow fever. Judge of my 
joyfal surprise then, when Edward himself came to- 
day. The report was true of bis wife and daughter, 
but he, after being given up as incurable, finally re- 
covered. Do you wonder at our great joy?” 

May Everard sat like one petrified. A look of 
blank horror made her face pcsitively ghastly. With 
a terrible fascination, she kept her eyes fastened on 
this man, leaning familiarly on the arm of Mrs. Fen- 
ley’s chair. When that lady ceased speaking, she 
tried to find voice to answer, but it seemed her tongue 
clove to the roof of her mouth. She could feel the 
blood rushing like fire through her veins, and yet 
she was cold as ice! At length, by a powerful effort 
of her strong will, she forced herself to say: 

* T congratulate you,” wondering if they woukl no- 
tice how hard and strained her voice sounded. 

“Those southern skies have changed Edward so 
that I did not know him,” Mrs. Fenley continued. 
“ He used to be as fair as Mark,” glancing up loving- 
ly at the fair face, so like her own, save for its royal 
wealth of blonde beard. 

With a plea of weariness, Miss Everard begged to 





she took a hasty step forward, a swiit fire blazing in 


extinguished in every quaint gable and cranny of 
the old stone mansion, did May Everavd pause from 
her monotonous tramp, tramp across her little 
chamber. 

“I will wait,” she said, at length, “ the development 
of circumstances. I know all now, and can control 
myself in fatare. We will see, Mr. Edward Fenley, 
who will triumph in the end. Indeed, I feel a sort of 
fierce desire to measure swords with this modern 
Apoliyon.” 

Dr. Goldthwaite’s prescription worked to a charm, 
and he laughingly shook his cane at Miss Everard, 
protesting that it was “ shamefally unfair, taking a 
man’s patients right out of his hands.” 

Under the influence of May's strong will and 
cheerfal spirite, Mrs. Fenley grew better, and more 
cheerfal. As she had leaned on her husband, so she 
leaned on this girl. She was stronger than Mark, 
she felt that. She could not feel that sense of rest 
that a strong nature always imparts to a weak one, 
when with Mark. He had inherited too much of 
her impotence of will ; but then he had also inherited 
her tender, trusting, impulsive mature. Let Mark 
Fenley be surrounded by good influences, and he 
would be a true, tender man. But let the powers of 
darkness assail him, let the waves of temptation beat 
against him, and chances would be that he would be 
hopelessly wrecked. He would not yickl without a 
struggle, however, because the innate love of good- 
ness was strong in him, but he was so easily led. 

May Everard saw this befure she had been in the 
house a mo=th; saw it perhaps the sooner, fur the 
very reason that made it painful to her. For with 
all her calm strength, and firmness, and self-control, 
she was not proof against the power of love. She 
struggled very hard against this passion, for there 
was another reason, still, why she should not love 
Mark Fenley. Bat when did love ever listen to rea- 
son? One thing, however, she cou/d do. She could 
conceal her real feelings from Mark, and so suffer 
alone, for she did not doubt that a little discourage- 
ment, and a few cool repalses, sould effectually kill 
his very evident passion. Butthere she misjudged 
him. Mark Fenley was not weak in his affections, 
whatever might be said of his principles. It was tue 
one strong point in his nature. If he loved, it was 
with a clear, strong, unchanging devotion, that no 
time, or chance, or condition could ever affect. 

Edward Fealey had become a fixture at the house. 
His sister-in-l.w insisted upon his staying, and be 
seemed perfectly content fo stay. He, somehow, 
seemed to take the position of leader in the house, 
poth Mrs. Fenley and Mark deferring to him upon 
all matters of judgment or business. 

Charles Fenley had left a large property, mostly 
im bank stuck and mining shares. By his advice, the 
mining shares were gradually disposed of, as, in his 
opinion, there was about te be a grand collapse in 
mining operations. As the brother of Charlies Fenley, 
he was received in good society, and trusted, finan- 
cially to any amount. His brother’s good name was 
a balwark of strength, which he did not, from any 
false modesty, hesitate to avail himself of. 

If it had not been for May Everard, Edward Fen- 
ley would have hai things all his own way. Bat 
there she was, and there she was likely to remain for 
the present. He hoped, by-and-by, to get rid of ber, 
bat for the present, she must be endured. He hal 
an unpleasant feeling of being watched; and though 
Miss Everard treated him with the most scrupulous 
politeness, and he behaved with the utmost gallantry 
toward her, each knew that each was pitied against 
the other. It wasa race for life, too; a trial of power, 
of will, of diplomacy. Im one thing she had the ad- 
vantage—she knew him, but he, thoagh he had rack- 
ed his brains until he was tired, couk! not remember 
where or when he hed mether. And yet, sometimes, 
some flitting expression of her face, some chance 
poise of the graceful head, or seme slight inflection 
of the musical voice, came back to him like the echo 
cf some ol4, half-forgotten song, with a wail of pain 
dying along its chords. 
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his uncle, who was ‘not used to being housed,” he 

said, prevailed on him to go out with him. At first, 

they came in early, but by degrees the hour grew 

later. and Miss Everard noticed a certain nervousness 
in M \rk’s manner, that awoke her suspicions. There 

was » troubled, uneasy look in his eyes, 2 sort of ap- 
pealing, halt-frightened expression, that was abso- 
lutely painful tosee. When they were alone together, 
it would almost wholly disappear, but at once, if Mr. 
E:lward Fenley roade his appearance, it flitted like a 
shadow across the fair, characterless face. And yet 
he clung to him with wonderful tenacity, forsaking 
his old associates, and even his mother’s society ; and, 
more yet, the presence of the woman she loved, to be 
with this man. There seemed a sort of mute tascin- 
ation in his presence. He had only to look in those 
deep, wily, mesmeric eyes, to lose all self-volition,. 
and follow blindly wherever he led. 

Mrs. Fenley, too, was partly under the spell. The 
first Miss Everard noticed was the promptness with 
which she acted upon his suggestions, and the defer- 
ence she paid to his lightest wishes or opinions. She 
had worn a widow's cap when Miss Everard first 
came, and her abundant, fair hair was combed plain- 
ly away from her delicate, blue-veined forehead ; but 
one evening, conversation turning upon the subject, 
he expressed his disapprobation of people’s ‘ parad- 
ing their feelings betoré folks, by signs and badges, 
instead of treasuring them in their hearts, as some- 
thing too sacred fur exposure.” 

The next morning Mrs. Fenley came down to 
breakfast, her soft, wavy hair looped away from her 
face in tasteful braids. She blushed scarlet beneath 
the surprised, admiring look that flashed into the 
dark, bewildering eyes bent for an instant on her 
face. A little later, on passing the door which stood 
slightly ajar, Miss Everard heard the low, flexible 
voice of Edward Fenley set to a tenderer key than 
she had ever heard it before. Instinctively she 
glanced up, though without pausing, but that hasty 
glimpse was enough. Mrs. Fenley was standing 
with her back to the window, a cloud of soft spring 
sunshine sifting through her pale brown braids; 
while standing directly befere her, and holding her 
hand in both of his, was Edward Fenley. His back 
was to the door, but May Everard knew how his dark, 
passionate eyes were holding the very soul of the 
woman standing before him, flushing and paling like 
a girl of sixteen. She went up to her room, feeling 
faint and giddy. Should she suffer it to go on? Was 
he toconquer, after all? Was his power over them 
strong enough to withstand even the revelation she 
could make? She was hardly ready yet; she was 
curious to know how far he would go, and was pos- 
sessed with an intense desire to give him the length 
of his rope. She resolved, however, to keep a closer 
watch on bis movements than she had yet done, and, 
full of this determination, she descended to the par- 
lor. Before reaching the door, she heard his voice, 
in low, pleading, passionate tones. She only felt the 
more determined to.thwart.him, if possible, when 
she saw the evident embarrassment of Mrs. Fenley, 
and the angry glance of defiance he gave her, though 
his lips were saying in smo th, polite phrase, his 
regret at ‘‘ being obliged to leave just when the at- 
traction become doubly great to stay.” 

That night he was out of town, and Mark, relieved 
from the strange fascination of his presence, grew 
bright and cheerful. Tbe restless, troubled expres- 
sion left his eyes, and a tender look of dreamy con- 
tent crept into them. Once or twice he bent impul- 
sively over his mother’s chair, and touched his lips 
to her forehead. She looked up at him with a fond 
smile, blended with just the faintest tinge of concern. 

“T wish you would stay in more, evenings, dear,” 
she raid, in a low voice. “I shall have to get Miss 
Everard to exert her authority,” she added, smiling. 

* You overrate my influence, I fear. It is not near 
as potent as you think,” she replied, a little em- 
barrassed. 

‘Would you exert it if it were? O May—Miss Ever- 
ard, if you only would!” he said, with sudden pas- 
sion, bending over her, and speaking hurriedly. 

She looked up into the passionate, appealing face, 
and something she saw there sent the blood through 
her veins, in a swift, fiery tide. But she controlled 
herself almost instantly, as she replied, indifferently : 

** Certainly, if at any time my advice would be of 
use to Mr. Fenley, I hope I shall not be so seltish as 
to withhold it ” 

The color died suddenly out of his face, and a weary 
look settled about the pale, tremulous lips. May 
Everard saw it, and it gave her more pain than it 
did him. ‘She might have been kinder,” she said, 
reproaching herself; but then, she dare not be kind. 
She was not sure enough of’ herself, 

She sat in her room that night, thinking it all over. 
Once she started up to go down and tell them all, 
and then sat down again in indecision. While she 
hesitated, she heard Mark come out, and ascend to 
his room in the west gable, and almost immediately 
she heard the lower doors open and close softly, and 
then Mrs. Fenley’s light foottfall on the thickly-pad- 
ded stairs, as she came up one flight, and turned the 
key to the south chamber, which she had occupied 
since her husband’s death. There was a large, airy 
bedroom opening out of the east sitting-room, which 
communicated also with the library. During her 
husband’s lifetime, it had been their sleeping-room, 
but since, it had been kept for a guest-chamber, and, 
since her husband’s brother came, had been assigned 
to him. 

Jt was one of those warm, foggy nights that some- 
times come in May, bringing out the fresh scent of 
the ferns, and the sweet, moist breath of the wood- 
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out. A light, spectral belt of fog floated over the 


village, that lay dark and still in the valley below. | 
Through the mist, a waning moon looked out with | 
pallid haggard face. The hemlocks gloomed in long, 
dusky curves, while the faint fragrance of the 
hyacinths came up from the garden below. She lean- | 
ed her head on tie sill, and listened to the monoto- 
nous treble of the frogs in a neighboring pool. Sad- | 
denly a slight sound smote upon her ear. She raisei 
her head, and listened intently, straining her éyés t ' 
catch the faint outline of an approaching stil, | 
scarcely perceptible through the fog, A tremor of 
apprehension ran over her, as the slow, stealthy steps 
came softly under her window. 

It was doubtless burglars, for she saw a careful and 
noiseless hand fasten back the library blinds. She 
rose to call Mark, when a long-drawn, stifled breath 
from the intruder caught her ear, revealing bis iden- 
tity at once. 1t wasas familiar to her as bis voice 
would have been, though he was utterly unconscious 
of the habit he had acquired, but which she had no- 
ticed often. She satdown. It would be useless to 
call Mark now. She could not impart her suspicions 
to him, without revealing her secret, and she was 
not qitite réaty yet to do that. Throwing a dark 
shawl over her light dress, aud slipping off ber boots, 
she crept out of her room, and down the two long 
flights of stairs. A door opened into the library from 
the-hall, but she knew that it was kept locked on the 
insid®. There was vo other way but to g1in the east 
sitting-room beture he got in. The shutters were 
closed, for the room was little used of late, and she 
could not see her hand before her; she had to be sv 
cautious, lest some slight noise might give warning of 
her presence. 

The upper balf of the door between the sitting- 
room and library was of glass, screened by a green 
baize curtain. Cautiously she groped her way to 
this door, and listened. He had raised the sash, and 
presently she heard him step in. It puzzled her to 
know how he opened the window, for Mrs. Fenley 
was morbidly afraid of robbers, and kept strict watch 
that no door or window was permitted to go unfas- 
tened. Besides, she knew the best and strongest of 
springs secured the library windows, as all valuable 
papers, money and so-forth, were kept there. All 
was perfectly still for the space of five minutes, then 
she heard the long-drawn, stifled breath again; and 
almost im mediately, a dim, shaded light was placed 
on the little black walnut escritoire where the papers 
were kept. Shesaw him take a key from his pucket, 
and uniluck it, and commence searching among the 
many packages of papers, rejecting them one after 
another, with a sort of feverish impatience. It seem- 
ed to Ler then, and for a long time after, like some 
hideous nightmare. Standing in the oppressive 
silence and gloom of the great, lonesome house; en- 
veloped in darkness that was almost tangible; hold- 
ing her shawl across her bosom with a nervous 
clutch, as, standing tiptoe, she peered through a lit- 
tle rent in the coarse baize curtain, at the dark figure 
turning over pile after pile of papers, as silent and 
noiseless as if it were a phantom! 

{t was positively a relief when a muttered oath 
reached her ear. It broke the terrible spell of un- 
realness, that was fast b ing unb bl 

“Not here, after all! curses on the luck!’’ he 
growled, suddenly extinguishing the light. 

In a moment she heard him groping at the door 
where she stood; she took a step back, crouching 
behindit. She had barely time to throw her shawl 
over her face, when the door swung open, and he 
stepped intothe room. His coat brushed against her; 

she held her breath, for it seemed as if he must hear 
the beating of her heart. Fortunately, however, he 
soon found the door opening into the hall, and directly 
the faint click of a lock told her that he had gone 
out at the front door. Swiftly and noiselessly she 
sped back to her room, but only in season to see him 
disappearing in the dense mist that had now shut 
down closer than ever. She was too excited to sleep, 
and not until the faint saffron glow burned through 
the gray mist in the east, did she even lie down. 

Evidently Mr. Edward Fenley did not find what 
he came for; and as the large sum of money received 
from the sale cf the mining shares had been placed 
there, awaiting an investment, it did not take her 
long to decide what his object was, or the reason of 
his absenting himself that night, as the next day an 
old mercantile friend of the late Mr. Fenley’s was to 
have the loan of it. 

It was late when ‘she descended to the breakfast- 
room that morning, and looking in her mirror, she 
saw that she was wretcledly pale; but she was con- 
scious of growing a shade paler, and starting ner- 
vously, as the first sight that confronted her upon 
opening the door, was Mr. Edward Fenley, sitting 
by the window, and very composedly reading his 
paper. 

‘* Miss Everard looks at me as if I were a ghost. 
Am I to flatter myself that it is such a joyful surprise 
to her?” he asked, bowing with mock deference. 

“ Mr. Fenley can assign it to what cause he pleases,” 
she said, with superb indifference. 

“‘ What is the matter, dear? you look ill,” Mrs. 
Fenley said, solicitously. 

“It is nothing, I believe I did not sleep well,” she 
replied, carelessly, with a quick glance from under 
her lids at Fenley. . 

He caught the look, and returned it with one as 
keen. 

The breakfast passed off unusually dull. Mark was 
pale and silent, and there were dark lines under his 
eyes. 

“TI think we are all a little stupid this morning,” 








be May Everard raised her window, and leaned 


said Mrs. Fenley, with a little laugh. ‘‘I dreamed 


all night of burglars. You see, Mark, I was a little 
foolish last night, and after you went to bed I went 
to the escritoire and took out that money and carried 
it tomy room. I suppose that accounted for my un- 
pleasant dreams.” 

A swarthy red burned an instant in Elward Fen- 
ley’s clieek. 

*Oan you interpret drean s, Mr. Fenley?” said 
Miss Everard, looking at him with her cool, calm 


“No, but Iam gifted with second-sight—-I can read 
fortunes,” he replied, looking at her with a danger- 
ous glitter in his eyes. 

“Ah! that is an accomplishment. Can you seers 
cast your own horoscopes?” she asked, indifferently. 
* That is our secret.” 

** Indeed; then youown to having secrets. Do you 
know that I have a natural aptitude for divining 
secrets?” she said, in a careless, bantering tone, that 
might not mean anything, or might mean a great 
deal, 

He looked up, and for a moment they looked into 
each other’s eyes. His fierce, bold, defiant; hers 
clear, calm, persistent. 

* ] wouldn’t advise you to attempt to divine mine,” 
he said, doggedly, lowering his glance. 

A little later he brushed against her in the hall. 
She looked up. He turned suddenly, and grasped 
both her hands with a grip like iron. 

* Ts it friends or enemies?” he hissed, a ple yel- 
low fire glowing in his eyes. 

“lam accustomed to choosing my friends,” she 
said, Ioftily. 

“Itis enemies, then?” 

* As you please,” indifferently. 

He threw her hands from him fiercely, and strode 
out of the door. 

For a week following, he was out every evening, 
and always accompanied by Mark. Mrs. Fenley did 
not say anything, but May saw that it troubled her. 
She tried hard to persuade herself that it was whol'y 
on his mother’s account that she sat at her little win- 
dow, and watched with heavy eyes tor his coming. 
She tried to think it was only sympathy for his 
mother’s sorrow, that gave her so sharp a pang when 
his flushed face and unsteady step revealed his weak- 
ness to their unwilling eyes. At last Mrs. Fenley 
said, leaning her head on May’s shoulder, and break- 
ing into passionate weeping: 

“TI do wish you would try to save Mark! It is 
killing me, and [ am utterly helpless! O, my brave, 
loving boy! And I was so prvoud of him, Miss Ever- 
ard! He never drank so much as a glass of wine, 
and I exulted when I saw other mothers, and knew 
their sons were going to ruin, that my son was pure, 
and trae, and upright. O Miss Everard! you are so 
calm and strong—will you not make an effort to save 
him?” And sinking on her knees, she lifted her 
streaming eyes tu the face bending over her, scarce 
less agitated than her own. 

“Have you said anything to him—about—about 
this weakness?” she faltered. 

“Yes. Ispoke to him once. He said he believed 
he was under some dreadful spell. He felt like one 
chained to some terrible instrument of torture, and 
though he struggled and struggled, he could not 
writhe himself from its grasp. And that is not the 
worst, Miss Everard,” she said, lowering her tune, 
and speaking with evident reluctance; ‘* there have 
been some five or six thousand dollars withdrawn 
from the bank within a few weeks. To be sure it is 
his own—or will be,” she said, a little proudly ; ** but 
what pains me must about it is, that he professes 
entire ignorance concerning it. I saw, however, the 
cashier myself, and he says the orders were written 
and signed in his own hand. I have spoken to Ed- 
ward about the habit which he has acquired; and he 
says he has talked and pleaded with him as if he were 
his own child; but the habit seems confirmed. He 
thinks it must bave been growing on him a long 
while. And I thought him so good and pure! O, my 
boy! my boy! God in heaven help me!” she moaned, 
clasping her weak, nerveless hands. 

Ah! how swiftly we importune Heaven in our ad- 
versity! Our blessings are ours by right; no uplift- 
ed eye records ‘hem. But at the first stroke of suf- 
fering or misfortune, we lift our supplicating hands 
to Heaven in sudden piety, 


* And lips say, ‘ God be pitiful!’ 
Who ne'er said, ‘ God bé praised!" 


Miss Everard’s calm face was strangely agitated, 
and her voice trembled despite her evident effort to 
control it, as she asked : 

* How can I help him, Mrs. Fenley?” 

“You a woman, and ask that! May Everard, you 
know he loves you—you know that you can save him, 
if you will, You know—” 

* Enough!” she interrupted. ‘I will save him; it 
is my duty and my right—though in a different way 
from what youthink. Trust in me fully, whatever I 
may say or do that you do not understand. If you 
could stop the payment of any more orders at the 
banks,” she said, hesitatingly. 

Mrs. Fenley evidently shrank, but after a moment, 
assented. 

“And now you must excuse me, forI have to go 
out immediately.” And with a firm pressure of the 
hand, and a hopeful smile, that infused strength into 
the weak, dependent woman, Miss Everard left, to 
carry into effect the plan she had resolved upon. 

That night, a lawyer in New Orleans received the 
following telegram : 

“Mr. Radcliffe: Come without delay. Bring the 
necessary papers and documents. I have told noth- 
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understand— E. G——y is here! He does not sus- 
pect, At last he is outwitted. Come, come. M.E.F.” 

When Whip Simmons returned to the station, af- 

ter distributing the last of his passengers, he found 

Miss Everard awaiting him. It was something un- 

usual for her to take a carriage, anid at the first 

glance at the strange pallor of her face, he concluded 

she was ill. But the firm, elastic step, and stealy 

tone, at once dispelled that idea. 

“Drive slowly,” she said, “I have something I 

wish to say to you.” 

Tie conversation was long and earnest, and carried 

on in low, carefultones. She alighted at the foot of 
the drive, and walked to the house. Before parting, 

she said, “I leave it to your judgment; only be sure 

you go effectually disguised, and on no account lose 

sight of him tora single night. When it is safe for 

you to communicate with me, 1 will suspend my scart 
from my window. You can see it from the bighway. 

When he comes—you will know him at once by my 

description—take bim at once to your house, and 

communicate with me without delay.” 

She found the family waiting tea for her—Mrs. 

Fenley uneasy ani nervous, Mark with a restless, 

troubled look in his eyes, a blended passion and de- 

spair that touched her heart. She put her hand in 

his a moment, smiling brightly. He caught it pas- 

sionately to his lips, then with a fierce pressure that 

made her cry out with pain, as suddenly released it. 

“T was alarmed about you, dear,” interrupted Mrs. 

Fenley, very opportunely. “I was sure something 

had happened to you.” 

“ Pray never alarm yourselfon my account. Iam 

given to long strolls, longer than I-am aware, some- 

times. This sweet May air is very seductive;” and, 

with a bright, cheerful smile, she took her place at 
table. She could be very brilliant and entertaining 

when she chose, and to-night she did choose, and the 
dull little party soon grew bright, and even gay, 

under the inspiration of her abundant spirits. She 
unbent from the usual air of 1 and reserve 
that she maintained toward Mark, and even the 
quiet hostility between her and Edward Fenley 
seemed well-nigh forgotten. Mark was completely 
fascinated. He had never seen her in this mood be- 
fore, and he gave himself up to the intoxicating 
charm of her voice and presence, reckless of the con- 
sequences. For one little hour he would revel in 
elysium, though he were shut out forever after. 

When May Everard went to her room, she caught 
a glimpse of her face in the little oval mirror above 
her dressing-table. She started back with surprise— 
could the brilliant, glowing face, with its soft, }umin- 
ous eyes, and full, searlet lips, grown suddenly ten- 
der and tremulous, be the calm, impassive self-con- 
trolled one that had been reflectei there so often? 
She threw open her window, and leaned out to cool 
the fever in her veins. Mark’s step, light and elastic, 
came up the stairs, and passed to his room. A little 
snatch of song floated back to her—a tender, simple 
ballad that she had surg once at his request. There 
wasnothing in.it to send the blood surging so tu- 
multuonusly through her veins; nothing to account fur 
the intoxicating thrill of passionate ecstacy that 
swept over her, leaving her faint and trembling. 

During the next ten days, Mrs“¥Fenley lived ina 
state of continual perplexity. She could not under- 
stand either Mark or Miss Everard, and in her per- 
plexity relied more than ever on “ Brother Edward.” 
And he, after a few days, grew suddenly devoted and 
attentive. 

Miss Everard beheld this new phase of affairs with 
dismay. There was no wistaking its meaning; baf- 
fled in regard to the son, he was now turning his at- 
tention to the mother. Would he triumph after all, 
and get control of the Fenley fortune in spite of her? 
The property had all been left by will to Mrs. Fenley 
during her lifetime. Although little regard had been 
paid hitherto to either its letter or spirit, Mrs. Fen- 
ley regarding their interests materially as one; but 
if this thing should take place, could he not, as her 
husband, cutrol her fortune, in part, at least? Mor- 
ally, Mark was now comparatively safe, but finan- 
cially, he was in imminent peril. 

Never before were days so long, never so tardy,the 
summer hours. After all these weeks of patient 
waiting, must she be foiled at last? Must a prema- 
ture disclosure ruin all by giving him a chance to 
escape? She grew thin and nervous under this con- 
stant anxiety. She was in doubt about Mark, too. 
Would he retain the same feeling toward her when 
he knew just who she was? and did she desire that 
he should? She hardly knew herself. A vague 
sense of regret, nearly allied to pain, accompanied 
the thought, All her life she had said, only astrong, 
self-sustained, unswerving nature could ever mate 
or tone with hers. It was a weman’s prerogative to 
be weak, clinging, dependent. But of a man strength 
and firmness wereexpected. This was the traditional 
ideal of manhood—was it only a theory? Sheremem- 
bered some women she had known—physically the 
frailest and weakest—who in purity of morals and 
strength of principle shamed the best of men. It 
was a perplexing subject, and all her reasoning end- 
ed with the knowledge that, strong or weak, faultiess 
or erring, she loved Mark Fenley with the one pure, 
unselfish devotion of her life. 

Perhaps Edward Fenley divined something of this; 
at any rate, he redoubled his attentions to “ Sister 
Annie,” as he now continually addressed her. And 
she grew shy and timid as a girl, flushing and trem- 
bling beneath his touch or tone. To his annoyance 
Miss Everard obtruded herself continually; but one 
day she was absent. A message had been brought 
her by a strange lad, and she had almost immediately 
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followed him. Now was his opportunity, and he 
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*/ | resolved to improve it. It was his last resort. 
\“ | property without the woman were preferable, 
+ | the property with hor was better than not to be 
"7 } at all; and having plotted and manwuvred 
/-. months, he had no idea of relinquishing it now, 
\ It has been said there never was a woman ao 
¢ | or wise, or shrewd, but she was vain onough ¢. 
WA | lieve she was loved for herself alone, when, to « 
he | body else, the real motive was plainly apparent 

this as it may, there certainly was no doubt i 

7 | heartof the little fair-haired woman, who liste: 
a sort of girlish flutter to the passionate love-wi 
the dark, handsome man bending over her chai 
beard brushing her face, and his dangerous, mes: 
eyes holding hers with a strength she was pow 
to resist. Idoubt if she wished to resist, bow 
The draught of love is very sweet to a woman’: 
elise she had not so often drained its bitter d 
And this was something se new—something she 
never thought of as coming into her life again 
had been long years since she had revelled ji 
delicious intoxication—the thrill and tremor oi 
sion. 

“ And, Annie, dear,” he said, as she yielded | 
to his arms, “ as your husband and Mark’s | 
1 can exercise an influence over him that Ic. 
now.” 

The door suddenly opened, and Mark, accom) 
by Miss Everard, entered. 

‘*] am sorry to have interrupted you at «vu 
inopportune moment,” said Miss Everard, ayx 
ically, ‘but there is a gentleman in the librar 
wishes to see you on important business.” 

Me gave her a quick, keen glance, but the c 
different face did credit to its schooling—it w 
passive as marble. 

He went out to the library, accompanied by 
Miss Everard gave her arm to Mrs. Fenley. 

** Compose yourself,” she said, “ and be pr: 
for a strange revelation. I have done the wo 
asked of me—come and see how well.” An 
leading, half carrying the trembling, affright: 
man, she gained the library door just as it 
slowly on its hinges, after admitting Fenk 
Mark, 

There were three gentlemen present, on 
Fenley immediately recogaized as Whipp! 
simmons. The others were strangers. One, 
spare man, with dark iron-gray hair bristlin, 
from a high, bold forehead, came immediate | 
ward, and extending his hand, said: 

“ Happy to meet you again, Mr. Grantly. J 
ever expected to be so fortunate.” 

“Curses on you! you have hunted me « 
last!”” cried the soi-disant Fenley, his eyes | 
and the white heat of passion paling his fac. 
made a desperate spring for the door. 

“Don’t be ina hurry, my friend,” said th 
stranger, laying his hand quietly on his arm, 
vealing by the motion his official badge. 

He sank doggelly to a seat. 

Mark and his mother gazed inyblank astemi: 
Miss Everard was very pale, ber eyes glowing 
strange, dusky fire. 

“*My friends,” said the tall stranger, “I | 
you are not acquainted with the names of you: . 
Permit me to at first introduce myself—Janx 
cliffe, of New Orleans, attorney to the late ' 
Fenley; aud this,” turning to Miss Evera 
had arisen and come to his side, and taking bh 
protectingly, ‘‘ as Miss May Everard Fenley, ' 
and idolized daughter.” 

“And he?” said Mrs. Fenley, gasping for 
and pointing with trembling finger to the « 
form, with its pallid face, and great, wild ey: 
ing like a wild beast at bay. 

“That, my dear madam, is Edward Grant’ 
Grierson, alias Fenley. He is an old acqu 
of mine. 1 have had the pleasure of commit! 
to prixon three times, and he has as many tip 
aged to escape. Fortunately, owing to the 
and finesse of Miss Fenley here, the burgla 
and gamester is once more secured.” 

“* Forgive me, Aunt Annie,” said May, “ 
deceive you in order to secure him, It ha 
hard trial to me, but I had determined to wa 
proof was so strong against him that he « 
escape. You remember when papa lost f 
sand dollars by means of a forged note? It 
work. Later our house was broken into, ar 
and valuables to the extent of five thous: 
was taken. That also was his work. Doy 
me, my dear aunt?” 

Before sht could reply, Mark sprang 
side. 

“ My brave, heroic little cousin! you hav: 
nobly avenged yourself, but you have saver 
not our fortcnes only, but something more— 
or,” a slight tremor thrilling through his v: 
He folded her a moment in bis arme, « 
down into her eyes. A sudden wave of « 
such as he had seen once before—swept ove: 
the same dewy mistiness brooded in the sw 
owy eyes, but a deeper tinge of color tur 
cheek. His heart gave one quick, exult 
“ My darling!” be whispered, bending in 
and kissing the sweet, scarlet lips. She « 
| pulse him, but the beautifully fringed lid 
over the calm eyes. He was the strongest 

| she was content to have itso. Doubtless 

| cliffe and Whip Simmons thought it 4 mer 
greeting, but Edward Grantly glowered at 
‘| his corner, his lips moving with # hal: 
malediction. 

After embracing her aunt, who sat sobb 
ically, May—as she had always been call 
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resolved to improve it. It was his last resort. The 


N | property without the woman were preferable, but 


| the property with her was better than not to have it 
; at all; and having plotted and manmuvred three 
| months, he had no idea of relinquishing it now, 

It has been said there never was a woman so old, 
or wise, or shrewd, but she was vain enough to be- 
lieve she was loved for herself alone, when, to every- 
body else, the real motive was plainly apparent. Be 
this as it may, there certainly was no doubt in the 
heart of the little fair-haired woman, who listened in 
a sort of girlish flutter to the passionate love-words of 
the dark, hand man bending over her chair, his 
beard brushing her face, and his dangerous, mesmeric 
eyes holding hers with a strength she was powerless 
to resist. Idoubtif she wished to resist, however. 
The draught of love is very sweet to a woman’s lips, 
else she had not so often drained its bitter dregs, 
And this was something so new—something she had 
never thought of as coming into her life again. It 
had been long years since she had revelled in the 
delicious intoxication—the thrill and tremor of pas- 
sion. 

. “And, Annie, dear,” he said, as she yielded berself 
to his arms, ‘as your husband and Mark’s father, 
l can exercise an influence over him that I cannot 
now.” 

The door suddenly opened, and Mark, accompanied 
by Miss Everard, entered. 

“IT am sorry to have interrupted you at such an 

pportune t,” said Miss Everard, apologet- 
ically, ‘but there is a gentleman in the library who 
wishes to see you on important business.” 

He gave her a quick, keen glance, but the cool, in- 
different face did credit to its schooling—it was im- 
passive as marble. 

He went out to the library, accompanied by Mark. 
Miss Everard gave her arm to Mrs. Fenley. 

«Compose yourself,” she said, ‘and be prepared 
for a strange revelation. I have done the work you 
asked of me—come and see how well.” And half 
leading, half carrying the trembling, affrighted wo- 
man, she gained the library door just as it swung 
slowly on its hinges, after admitting Fenley and 
Mark. 

There were three gentlemen present, one Mrs. 
Fenley immediately recogsized as Whipple Fitz- 
simmons. The others were strangers. One, a tall, 
spare man, with dark iron-gray hair bristling away 
from a high, bold forehead, came immediately for- 
ward, and extending his hand, said: 

“ Happy to meet you again, Mr.Grantly. I hardly 
ever expected to be so fortunate.” 

“Curses on you! you have hunted me down at 
last!” cried the soi-disant Fenley, his eyes flaming, 
and the white heat of passion paling his face, as he 
made a desperate spring for the door. 

“Don’t be ina hurry, my friend,” said the other 
stranger, laying his hand quietly on his arm, and re- 
vealing by the motion his official badge. 

He sank doggedly to a seat. 

Mark and his mother gazed insblank astonishment. 
Miss Everard was very pale, her eyes glowing with a 
strange, dusky fire. 

““My friends,” said the tall stranger, ‘‘I perceive 
you are not acquainted with the names of your guests. 
Permit me to at first introduce myself—James Rad- 
cliffe, of New Orleans, attorney to the late Edward 
Fenley; and this,” turning to Miss Everard, who 
had arisen and come to his side, and taking her hand 
protectingly, ‘‘ as Miss May Everard Fenley, his only 
and idolized daughter.” 

“And he?” said Mrs. Fenley, gasping for breath, 
and pointing with trembling finger to the cowering 
form, with its pallid face, and great, wild eyes, look- 
ing like a wild beast at bay. 

“ Tnat, my dear madam, is Edward Grantly, alias 
Grierson, alias Fenley. He is an old acquaintance 
of mine. 1 have had the pleasure of committing him 
to prison three times, and he has as many times man- 
aged to escape. Fortunately, owing to the coolness 
and jinesse of Miss Fenley here, the burglar, forger 
and gamester is once more secured.” 

“ Forgive me, Aunt Annie,” said May, ‘‘I had to 
deceive you in order to secure him. It has beena 
hard trial to me, but I had determined to wait till the 
proof was so strong against him that he could not 
escape. You remember when papa lost five thou- 
sand dollars by means of a forged note? It was his 
work. Later our house was broken into, and money 
and valuables to the extent of five thousand more 
was taken. That also was his work. Do you blame 
me, my dear aunt?” 

Before sht could reply, Mark sprang to her 
side. 

“My brave, heroic little cousin! you have not only 
nobly avenged yourself, but you have saved us; and 
not our fortunes only, but something more—our hon- 
or,” a slight tremor thrilling through his voice. 

He folded her a moment in his arms, and gazed 
down into her eyes. A sudden wave of emotion— 
such as he had seen once before—swept over her face, 
the same dewy mistinevs brooded in the sweet, shad- 
owy eyes, but a deeper tinge of color turned in her 
cheek. His heart gave one quick, exultant throb. 
“My darling!” he whispered, bending impulsively, 
and kissing the sweet, scarlet lips. She did not re- 
pulse him, but the beautifully fringed lids drooped 
over the calm eyes. He was the strongest now, and 
she was content to have itso. Doubtless Mr. Rad- 
cliffe and Whip Simmons thought it a mere cousinly 
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his corner, his lips moving with a half-muttered 
malediction. 

Atter embracing her aunt, who sat sobbing hyster- 
ically, May—as she had always been called, though 


























christened Mary—requested Mr. Radcliffe to tell the 


greeting, but Edward Grantly glowered at them from | 
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remainder of the story. 

“It uppears,” he resrmed, “that I am to be 
spokesman. Very well; talking is my business, To 
commence at the beginning then: About ten months 
ago, Eviward Fenley and his wife both fell victims to 
the yellow fever. Miss May also hadit, and was car- 
ried to the hospital. The story spread that she had 
also died, and it was quite generally believed in the 
city. After her recovery, dreading to return to the 
old home, now so des late, she tarried in the hospital, 
ministering to the sick as she had upportunity, I 
went out to see her, and carried her father’s will. 
The late Edward Fenley was a very eccentric man, 
and one of the requirements of his will was, that if he 
and his wile were both to die, that she should come 
to her relatives North in the character of a poor de- 
pendent. Only in that way, he argued, would she 
be able to test their sincerity. But Edward Fenley 
did not die a poor man, not by any means! Accord- 
ingly shecame on. While in New York she chanced 
to see Mrs. Fenley’s advertisement for a companion. 
The idea struck her to come under her second name 
of Everard, not intending, however, to keep up the 
deception more than a few days, in which she might 
have time to guage her new relatives. She came to 
Albany, met her cousin Mark, and eventually came 
to you in tHe capacity of friend and companion. 
Judge then her surprise, her horror, to see here, in 
her uncle’s house, Edward Grantly, the man who by 
forgery and burglary bad tried to ruin her father 
(because he had ouce horsewhipped him for insulting 
his wife), passing himself off as Edward Fenley him- 
self! She then determined to thwart and outwit him. 
If she made known her real name then, it would 
ruin all by giving him a chance to escape. It was 
very hard keeping her secret, when she found that 
by his mysterious power he was tampering with the 
morals of her cousin; but after watching him steal 
in at midnight, and with false keys open the safe 
where he supposed a large sum of money was stored, 
and after having good reason to suspect that he was 
up to his old game of forgery, she decided to wait no 
longer, and telegraphed me to come to her assistance, 
which 1 have done as promptly as steam would allow; 
bringing with me all the necessary papers to prove 
the truth of my statements. After she had tele- 
graphed to me, she took this gentleman, Mr. Fitz- 
simmons, into her contidence; and by employing him 
as a sort of detective, ascertained that by this pecu- 
liar magnetic power, which he, Grantly, possesses to 
a remarkable extent, he had persuaded her cousin, 
Mr. Mark Fenley, to engage in various forms of 
gambling; faro, billiards, cards, etc. In the mean- 
time he plied him with drugged liquors, and in this 
way managed to pick his pocket of some two thou- 
sand dollars. But this was not enough. He some- 
how obtained an old order of his, and copied it so 
cleverly as to escape suspicion from the cashier to 
whom it was presented. In this way he obtained 
some four or five thousand more. Atthis time Mark 
received a slight hint, enough to put him on his 
guard, and the payment of checks being stopped by 
Mrs. Fenley, he then turned his attenjion in another 
direction, of which I will not speak, however, only to 
say that I am happy I arrived in season to put an end 
to his financiering. And now, if the ladies will retire, 
I think we will manage to relieve ourselves of his 
presence.”’ 

And bowing low, he held open the door for Mrs. 
Fenley and May to pass out. Mark saw the deadly 
paleness of his mother, and sprang to her assistance, 
just in time to receive her fainting form in his arms. 
The shock had been too much for her delicate system, 
and then, perhaps, she loved the man. I think she 
did. Poor little woman! her love died a violent death, 
if indeed it ever quite died. I think, despite all its 
unpleasant memories, that she treasured it as some- 
thing sweet and sacred, forgetting the unworthiness 
of the lover, for love’s sake. 

Edward Grantly was once more incarcerated in 
prison, where he had already a nineteen years’ sen- 
tence, in the aggregate, hanging over him, to which 
was added ten more. 

Mrs. Fenley clung still more to May, after she 
found out their relationship, which she never tired of 
rejoicing over. Mark, though—unreasonable fellow! 
was not quite satisfied with a cousinship, and after 
numerous private consultations, and a great many 
specious arguments, accompanied by the usual quan- 
tity of ‘‘ kisses, sighs, and tears,” finally won May 
over to his way of thinking—if, indeed, she had not 
(secretly) been of that opinion all the time! 

And 80, one fine day, the two branches of the house 
of Fenley united their fortunes, financially and mat- 
rimonially, to the unbounded delight and satisfaction 
of all parties. 


OBEYING SCRIPTURE, 


“Why, Jimmy, how awkward you are eating—do 
take your hand out of your pocket.” 

“Tt’s my left hand, mother.” 

“ Well, what difference does that make?” 

“Why I have been reading the Bible.” 

“Are you crazy! Whit has reading the Bible to 
do with keeping your hand in your pocket?” 

“And mustn’t we do what the Bible tells us, 
mother?” 

“Certainly, my child.” 

** Well, mother, it says: ‘Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth,’ and don’t you 
suppose it ’ud know I was eatin’ bread and "lasses 
with the right if I didn’t hide it away?” 

“Ah, what a bright boy! you’ll never want for 
bread and ’lasses.” 











BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDER. 


A GREAT eyesore to Squire Desborough was the 
new shop that had been opened in the village; and 
with all the pertinacity of an.irritable old gentleman, 
he used frequentiy to declaim against it, for what he 
terme: .good an‘ substantial reasons. 

Firstly, it was not required. Jonas Smith and his 
dame, in their tumble-down, crazy cottage by the 
churchyard, had contrived to supply the wants of 
their neighbors for these last forty years; and no one 
had found fault with their goods, or their groceries, 
until the opposition emporium was opened. 

Secondly, the wife of the man whose name appear- 
ed on a flaming board over the front of the shop, was 
a member of a disgraced family, which had quitted 
the village years previously, pitied by the few, but 
reprobated by the many; and the squire, and many 
with him, looked upon her return with distrust. 

And lastly, but not leastly, the obnoxious tenement 
had been roughly run up for the purpose, and was 
undeniably an ugly, staring red-brick slip of a Uwell- 
ing, perched in a little three-cornered bit of ground 
exactly opposite the gates of Desborough House; ard 
the squire’s favorite stroll up and down the broad, 
straight avenue became distasteful, when it was 
overlooked by clusters of the idlest slatterns in the 
neighborhood, whose loitering, gossiping propen- 
sities the civil mistress of the shop craftily encour- 
aged, for the sake of obtaining their custom. 

Unfortunately, too, their visits were principally 
paid in the early part of the day, when the squire 
was out and about, personally superintending those 
improvements in which he delighted. At eve, when 
he was at dinner or napping in his great chair in the 
bay-window, the gossips were at home also, scold- 
ing their neglected children, or quarrelling with 
weary, grumbling husbands. Then, the callers at 
the shop were so few, that the mistress had nothing 
to do but to lean her elbows, as now, on the counter, 
and lazily contemplate the shadows that the great 
elms were tiinging over the green sward of the park, 
or watch where the sunbeams glinted here and there 
through the leafy boughs. 

The sun sank a little lower; and then its radiance 
left the trees, and lit up the whole length of the 
broad walk beneath them, clinging like a glory 
around the ligit figure which came slowly along it. 

The won:an raised herself from her lounging atti- 
tude, and pushed open the door behind her. The 
room beyond, ill-lighted and cold-looking, lay in a 
shadow so deep, that she could see nothing but the 
window and the gaudily gilt looking-glass over the 
fireplace, until, at her quick sharp call, a young man 
raised himself from the sofa, and the light through 
the open door fell upon a dark, handsome, but frown- 
ing face. 

“Were you asleep? Put on your coat and come 
out. She’s here!” 

“She! Who?” he asked, seeming more inclined 
to resume his former position than obey. 

“The girll told you about—Letty, they call her. 
Tomy mind, she’s the prettiest little creature I ever 
saw. Come!” 

Slipping on a loose but not ungraceful coat, he 
came slowly into the shop, and was leaning against 
the door-post when the park-gate closed with a clang, 
and the little neatly-dressed figure ran across the 
road, and then halted irresolutely at the sight of the 
stranger. 

But the mistress, with her ready smile and civil 
tongue, came bustling forward. ‘“ I’m so glad you’re 
here; do step in. The boy told you—did not he?— 
that I’d some new prints down from London by the 
carrier; and I said to my brother there—Mark! this 
is Miss Letty that you’ve heard me talk about so 
often, the parlor-maid at the squire’s—I said to him, 
‘Now, I wont even open them till she’s come to 
have her pick from them, for I’ll back her taste 
against any one’s in Desborough.’ ” 

Letty, who had curtseyed very gravely to the 
young man, colored a little. Mrs. Henderson’s ser- 
vile speeches always annoyed her, especially when 
there was some one standing by to hear them; but 
she made her few purchases, answered as briefly as 
she could these cunningly-put questions about the 
squire and the house, which were always so difficult 
to parry, and saying that she must make haste, lest 
the bell should ring for coffee, drew out her dainty 
little purse. 4 

* But you are not going to carry this heavy parcel 
home, I’m sure, my dear! You’ll be hot enough with 
your walk, having to hurry so,” said Mrs. Hender- 
son, as she folded the goods in a sheet of paper. 

Letty poised it in her hands with a smile, declaring 
it was nothing; but the woman persisted. 

‘‘ Henderson’s out now, but he shall bring it up to 
the house in the morning; or here’s Mark would be 
pleased to take it for you, and see you safe home at 
the same time.” 

“ Certainly,” and throwing aside the common, ill- 
smelling cigar he had lighted, the young man stretch- 
ed out his hand for Letty’s parcel. 

With a little alarm at the prospect of such a com- 
panion, she fluttered out a very decided “No, no; I 
cannot think of troubling any one,” and hurried 
from the shop. 

“Follow her, Mark, follow her,” whispered the 
woman, sharply and crossly. 

But he put his back against the wall. ‘No, poor 
child, I’ll not vex ker. Let her be.” 

Mrs. Henderson flung down a bale of goods with 


shriek had caught bis ear, and he had darted out to 


#-certain the cause. 

Letty was glad enough to accept his help now. A 
dog, that had been lying at the door, his ears erect, 
his tail beating a measure on the step, accepted her 
hurried movements as a challenge to one of these 
rough games of play he was accustomed to have wit' 
Mark Layton; and as she crossed the road he came 
bounding after ber, nearly flinging berdowu when 
his huge paws were thrust on her shoulders. 

“Tam very much obliged,” Letty gratefully be- 
gan,as Mark <irove her boisterous adherent away; 
but her gratitude changed to wrath when, with cruel 
anger, he struck the poor brute unmercifully, ayaia 
Suu again, while it crouched submissively at his feet. 

Every true woman’s sympathies are aroused by 
the ill-usage of a child or a dumb animal, and Letty 
arrested his haids with a passionate cry. 

“O! don’t hurt it. How can you beso barbarous? 
Poor dog—poor ill-used creature!” 

And stoopirg down she began to pat and comfort 
the animal, looking up every now and then at its 
silent master, with indignant wonder at his condu:t. 

* He is not hurt,” said Mark, half-amused at her 
championship, “and he deserved it for Lis ill man- 
ners. He has torn veur dress, too. Go home, Snap 
—go home, you scamp!” 

The dog obediently rose and skulked away, while 
Letty, still crimson with indignation, stood still and 
watched it. 

“Deo you often use the poor animal so cruelly?” 
she asked, as he jerked a pebble after it to hasten its 
departure. 

Mark’s eyebrows rose. “Cruel! Twice you've 
called me that. It’s the first time I was ever consid- 
ered so. Do you really mean it?” . 

Without reply, Letty held out her hand for the 
parcel, which he had just picked up; but he ventured 
to retain it for a moment. 

“ If I have vexed you, I am sorry.” é 

This was said gently; but she was not yet ap- 
peased, and answered provokingly, “I have no right 
to take offence at anything a stranger does,” and she 
lifted the latch of the gate. 

“Still,” Mark repeated, ‘Iam very sorry; and I 
will promise you not to beat Snap again. Will that 
do?” 

‘*For Snap?” asked Letty, innocently. ‘0, yes, 
I dare say he will approve the refurmation;” and 
the next minute she was running up the avenue in 
a great fright, lest the squire, who would not per- 
mit a man-servant to wait upon him, should be 
awake and angry at her absenve, 

Squire Desborough, who was a stickler for the c: s- 
toms of his forefathers, set the good example to iis 
tenants and servants of regular attendance at churcis ; 
and it was on her way there, ia his train on the toi- 
lowing Sunday morning, that Letty next saw Mark 
Layton. : 

So sternly did the squire lecture non-attendants on 
the vicar’s ministry, that an outward respect for tue 
day was evinced by the most indifferent. The 
‘butcher would not serve a pound of meat after ten 
o’cluck to oblige any one; and these who visitid 
Jonas Smith’s store for the odds and ends they were 
too busy, or too forgetful, to procure on Saturday 
night, had tocreep in the back-way, and bear with 
the old man’s grumbling, at the thoughtlessness 
which exposed him to the risk of one of “t’ ould 
squoire’s scrapings” (Anglice, scoldings.) Laborers, 
also, who stole an hour or two from the day of rest to 
work in their gardens, generally put the spade aside 
and retreated indoors while the church-goers were 
passing by; but the doltish, sullen-looking husband 
of Sirs. Henderson ai the new shop, never ceased 
digging his potatoes, even when the surprised and 
incensed squire made a halt in the centre of the 
road, and put on his spectacles to assure himself that 
the man was really ignoring the sound of the bells 
that rang so sweetly and clearly; while Mark Lay- 
ton, with Snap at his side, leaned over the gate in 
an easy undress, and with looks of defiant indiffer- 
ence to any one’s vpinion. 

But, despite himself, the color rose in his brown 
chées as Letty, cool, fresh, and simple in her sum- 
mer dress of pale brown and her white bonnet, raised 
her eyes when she passed him. Not full of angry 
reproach, like the squire’s, but with something of 
sorrowful wonder that he could be standing idly 
there, when the solemn call of the quarter bell was 
vibrating in his ear. 

As the squire, after some inward hesitation about 
accosting the young man, moved on, she, too, passed 
him by, and Mark Layton began to talk to his dog. 

“We're a couple of dreadful blackguards, Suap. 
The old story, boy; the old story. We’ve got the 
bad name, and every one’s ready with the rope to 
hang us!” 

** What’s that you’re saying?” asked Mrs. Hender- 
son, opening the door and coming out. ‘Old Des- 
borough hasn’t been lecturing ye, has he?” 

“ *T would’t be no use if he did,” said her husband, 
pausing to rest; “he aint my landlord; and Mark, 
there, can give him as good as he sends any day.” 

“And he would, too, if he was o’ my mind,” mut- 
tered the woman; “I don’t know why else he came 
here.” 

She cast a sidelong glance at her brother to see if 
her words had any effect, and the contraction of his 
brows, the gnawing of his under-lip, satisfied her. 

She drew nearer with an eager, wistful look; but 
the words she expected came not. Mark opened the 
gate, whistled the dog, snatched ap a fishing-rod 
that lay by him, and giving Snap a basket to carry, 
walked straight across the road, and disappeared in 





an angry mutter, which he did not notice, for a faint 
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“‘ What’s he going to be at?” asked Henderson, 
catching up his spade again. ‘Eh! can’t ye an- 
swer?” 

“Can’t ye see?” she answered, irritably. ‘ Fish- 
ing.” 

way, I know; but that aint what I mean. What’s 
he going to be at down here? We've enough to do 
to keep ourselves, Madge.” 

His wife turned upon him in bitter wrath. 

“‘Am I going to ask you whether my brother may 
eat at my table? Is our money of your carning that 
you begin to rate me about the spending of it? Just 
you let me and Mark alone. If I choose to ask him 
to stay here, it’s nought todo with you, Jack Hen- 
derson.” 

With a low growl he gave up the point and re- 
sumed his digging; and she, satisfied with the wordy 
victory, went in-doors and began to busy herself 
about the dinner. But her heart was not in her 
labors, and by-and-by she left them half-finished, 
and creeping up stairs to her bedroom, took a small 
packet out of a little box in her drawers. 

It was only a thin tress of gray hair; but the coarse, 
hard woman kissed it reverently, and wrapped up 
with it a tiny curl, cut from a baby’s head. 

“He was her last,” she said, softly, “‘ and they’re 
all gone but him and me. Poor mother! Poor 
Mark! She used to say he was sent to comfort her 
in the dark days, and I promised I’d do my best to 
look after him as he grew up. I ’most wish I hadn’t 
sent for him; and yet it’s hard he shouldn’t have his 
own, somehow or other.” 

Shutting the drawer with a slam, as if with the 
contents of the box she put away the thoughts that 
troubled her, Mrs. Henderson went to the window 
and stood looking at Desborough Park until the sof- 
tened look on her face died out, and a hard, vindic- 
tive expression made it dark and unwomanly. 

Mark Layton never went home that day to par- 
take ofethe long-forgotten dinner. Down in the 
fairest dell of the park, where a bright little stream 
ran briskly through it, he sat with patient Snap, 
angling for ‘Squire Desborough's fine trout. 

No one di ered the trespass, for it was an out- 
of-the-way, secluded spot, seldom visited except by 
the keepers, until Letty—who dearly loved a solitary 
walk—came soberly along the path and confronted 
the audacious intruder. 

Her first impulse was to retreat without speaking; 
but he sprang to bis feet, and promptly arrested the 
bound with which Snap was about to salute her. 

“You see, Miss Letty, my dog is a grateful one. 
He does not forget your kindness to him.” 

She patted the animal, and stood irresolute, while 
he gathered up a handful of water-lilies that lay on 
the bank and offered them to her. J 

“Thank you. But do you know—that is, I am 
afraid you cannot know as you are a stranger here— 
that the squire is very particular?” 

She glanced at his basket, in which some beautiful 
specimens of the finny tribe were lying. 

**So-I have heard,” rejoined Mark, coolly : “and 
if he caught me, I should be punished for the cfime 
of taking what, after all, he has no more right to 
than Snap here.” 

*“ You are in his grounds,” said Letty, gravely. 

“That's true. But I don’t see how it gives him a 
right to the river that rans through them. But so it 
is; for so many square miles Squire Desborough 
claims it, and his neighbors on either side of him do 
the same; while the poor in the parish are half- 
starved for the want of what they greedily hug up to 
themselves. Don’t you see this, Miss Letty?” 

She did fiot feel bound to be drawn into an argu- 
ment. 

“T really can’t see what this has to do with your 
trespassing; but I have warned you, and—and, good 
afternoon.” 

She moved on, but looked at him wistfully, as if in 
the kindness of her heart she should rejoice to see him 
safely out of the risk he ran. Mark understood the 
look and smiled, as if to reassure her. 

“ Never mind; he owes me these, and more than 
these; but to please you I'll go at once. Good-by, 
and thank ye.” 

Letty carried home her lilies, and put them in a 
vase in her own chamber before she went into the 
housekeeper’s room to tea. She was a little late, 
and the servants had entered upon the great topic of 
the day before her entrance. Ofcourse this was the 
conduct of the Hendersons in the morning. 

“ Such irreverence!” cried the housekeeper. 

“Such open defiance of the squire!” chimed in the 
old badjer. “I don’t know when I’ve seen master 
look a3 be did at that impudent fellow that stood at 
the gate? 

** Well, well,” said the old coachman, who, in con- 
sideration of thirty years’ services, was a personage 
of importance; “ the least said’s the soonest mended, 
and I don’t like to be the first to speak against them 
people; but they’ll come to no good; ne’er a one of 
them.” 

In this every one concurred but Letty, who, dis- 
liking such  ewpeping condemnation, asked: 

ity Why?” 

“Why, my dear? QO, because ,they come of a bad 
lot. I remember them Laytons when they held 
their heads as high an anybody; and just look at 
them now. The ‘father died in a debtor’s prison, the 
mother died broken-hearted, and not one of the 
children has turned out well.” 

Letty looked interested, and demanded again : 

“Bat why? ~ What had they done to be so terribly 
afflic ted?” 

“I never quite knew the ri hts of it,” said the 








stances. ‘It was ing that happened just as 
the squire came to the property. Old Layton held 
the Oaks farm then, and there had been a lot of rent 
due from him for a good while. Some improvements 
he wanted to make that the squire’s father gave into, 
and let payments stand over for a year or two. He 
was a clever fellow, was Layton, and had had a hard 
pull with that farm. It wasn’t what it is till he 
made it so.” 

Here the old man was gliding off intoa dissertation 
upon land, that impatient Letty cut short with an 
inquiring, “‘ Well?” 

“Hum, I’most forgets how it come about, but 
when the steward for the squire that is now, made 
up his accounts and asked for Layton’s rent, he up 
and swore that he had paid it to the old gentleman 
the day before he died. You see, he went off quite 
sudden like; was took ina fit at night, and died in 
the morning.” 

There was a murmur of sympathy, and a short 
silence before Letty pursued her inquiries. 

“* Why was the man’s word doubted? Was it not 
possible that he had paid his landlord?” 

The coachman gave an incredulous snort. 

“It wasn’t likely, was it? A man that hadn’t a 
shilling to bless himself with, pay up I don’t know 
how much, all ina heap. Bless you, he couldn’t have 
done it; everybody said so.” 

*And the long and the short of it was,”’ added the 
butler, “ that the steward, who was a sharp sort of 
man, just gave him a week to find the receipt, which, 
of course, they couldn’t; and then they had to turn 
out.” 

** Ha! you remember it then, Dixon?” asked the 
coachman, eagerly. 

He nodded. “ I should think so. My wife was 
living then, and she took them into her cottage for a 
night or two, till they could make up their minds 
where to go. They was to write and tell us how 
they got along in London, but they never did. I 
suppose they was ashamed to.’’ 

The coachman shook his hoary head. ‘Ha! noth- 
ing’s gone well with them since; ’twasn’t to be ex- 
pected. The youngsters, as we were saying before, 
have all turned out badly. That yourg chap that 
stared atthe equire so saucily must be the one that 
was born after they left Desborough.” 

“* 1 don’t see,” said gentle Letty, ““why the poor 

children should be condemned, even if their father 
was guilty.” 
‘Lor, my dear!” cried the housekeeper, reprov- 
ingly, “‘ you mustn’t talk like that! Isn’t there 
Scripture for it? Doesn’t your own Bible tell you 
that the sinscf the fathers are visited on the chil- 
dren?” 

“ But not that ze are to visit them on the inno- 
cent,” urged Letty; “at least, 1 don’t think that 
can be the meaning of those awful words.” 

“Ah!” was the response; “it don’t do to méddle 
with the Scriptures, Letty. What’s downin them 
can’t be altered; and you’ll see them Laytons ’Il all 
come to some bad ending or other.” ig 

As no one could be induced to agree with her, and 
the conv tion now b a sharp attack on Mrs. 
Henderson, who, with all her civility, was not popu- 
lar at the house, Letty went away to lay ler cloth 
for the tea-dinner the squire always had on Sundays. 
Then she ran up to her room to look at her lilies, 
ponder over the recital she bad just heard, and won- 
der whether Mark Layton’s strange speeches and 
ways were prompted by natural effrontery, or a bit- 
ter sense of the injustice that had been dealt to his 
family, if his father had really discharged his debt to 
the deceased Mr. Desborough. 








CHAPTER II. 


‘SOMETHING of the pity that swelled in Letty’s 
heart for this young man, f»redoomed to be the suf- 
ferer by his parent’s crime or misfortune, shone in 
her soft eyes when they met again; and perhaps it 
was this which encouraged him to address her, and 
walk by her side as she hastened on an errand of 
mercy, with which the squire had charged her. 

Little dreamed that good old gentleman—stern 
landlord to careless t ts, but passionate friend 
to the deserving poor—that as Letty went, evening 
after evening, to carry to a consumptive lad the din- 
ner cut from a joint at his own table, she encoun- 
tered Mark Layton, and loitered with him across the 
pleasant lonely fields, and under the wark wall as 
she returned. 

That there was danger In these meetings she never 
imagined. Towards Mrs. Henderson her old dis- 
taste had increased so much that she rarely entered 
the shop; but Mark, poor, wronged Mark, as she 
secretly styled him, was fast making his way into 
her favor. 

Proud and passionate, with vindictive hatred of 
the squire frequently surging up, and having in his 
bearing and language unmistakable tokens of a loose, 
if not a vicious life, Mark Layton yet possessed the 
faculty of winning strong and enduring love. A gift 
he shared with many, whose faults and follies sur- 
passed his own; for it is not always the worst of men, 
from whom their kind stand aloof; and the glimpses 
of better feeling which Letty often detected, might 
have interested a less credulous observer than this 
simple country girl. 

In the midst of his bitterest sallies’ against the 
tyranny of the aristocracy, he would be touched by 
the sorrowful surprise on Letty’s face; then, curb- 
ing his anger, he would entreat forgiveness, and wish 
go fervently that he could be more mild, more forbear- 








coachman, musing, and trying recall the circum- 


generally ended in the triumph of her own influence. 
It was long before these tings were pected 

and when they were, no one cared to be the first to 
enlighten the squire; nor did the most prying gossip 
suspect that any interference would be too late; that 
Letty, during her half-yearly holiday, had been 
quietly and privately married to Mark Layton, at a 
church near the residence of the deaf elderly cousin 
she went to visit. 

But so it was. With no relative at hand to advise 
or warn her; prompted solely by her affection; and 
believing that Mark had sufficient reason for the 
secrecy he enjoined, in the harsh judgment of the 
Desborough folks, Letty consented to be his, and to 
retain her situation until his plans for their future 
were arranged. 

Mark was going abroad. So Mrs. Henderson 
averred, and he did not contradict it; but yet he 
shrunk from the subject with such a pained look, 
whenever his young wife named it, that she, fancy- 
ing him dep d by his projected emigration, passed 
half ber night in vain regrets that he had determin- 
ed upon it. 

She longed to discuss it with him, and tried to hit 
upon some plan by which they might earn a decent 
livelihood in their own country; and she became yet 
more anxious to do this after Mrs. Henderson harsh- 
ly rated him in her presence for wasting time, and 
holding back when there wasa golden opportunity 
within reach. 

“T did not quite comprehend your sister,” said 
Letty, as he lingered by her side in the avenue; 
“she knows all your plans, Mark, dear. Have you 
not the same confidence in me?” 

“Twice as much; but don’t stop to scold me now. 
The wind is keen, and itis growing so dark you will 
scarcely find your way to the side gate.” 

“But, Mark; this uncertainty—” 

“What! are you going to harp on the same 
string?” he asked, irritably; ‘‘ must I never have 
any peace, until—' 

“Until what? I did not mean to vex you; but 
until what?” 

He kissed her upturned face, and gently pushed 
her from him. ‘There, go home, Letty dear, go 
home.” 

But she clung round his neck. “Go away and 
leave you angry with me?” 

“] am not angry; only vexed—sorry—often and 
often sorry that 1 ever saw you.” 

Letty started; but the almost flerce embrace in 
which he clasped her was reassuring. and, with a 
faint attempt at sauciness, she told him she did not 
believe him. 

“ But it’s trae—true,” he repeated, wincing as she 
caressed him. ‘ 1’m not half the man I was before I 
knew you, my poor foolish darling.” 

She began to feel affronted. ‘ How strangely you 
talk! Have I eversaid, or even wished anything that 
was not for your good?” 

“I’m not complaining. You are a dear little girl, 
Letty, and if allthe world were as single-bearted as 
you, it would be easy enough to fall into your no- 
tions of wha®is right and wrong. But,” and Mark’s 
voice now began tu take the old bitter tone; “ but 
you don’t know the world as it really is. There’s no 
room in it for honesty. If a man would live and get 
on, he must fight and scheme, and cheat, and lie, and 
thieve, the same as the rest do.” 

* No, no, Mark!” 

“But I say yes, yes! and I know more about it 
than you do. And Letty—” he held her from him 
and spoke sternly—“ if you are going to cavil at all I 
do and say, and judge my actions. by your own 
standard, we shall never get on together, and—” 

“And what?” she breathlessly asked, for his man- 
ner startled her. 

“Why, we had better part at once.” < 

“Part!” cried Letty, incredulously, her arms 
stealing fondly round his neck. “Are you saying this 
to vex and tease me? You foolish Mark, to try to 
shake my faith in you! Doesn’t my heart tell me 
you would never ask me to do bn eae that was not 
just and right?” 

He returned her embrace fervently. ‘‘And I never 
will, co help me Heaven! but, in return, Letty, you 
youst remember what I have said, and leave me to 
act as I think best. Now, go in-doors, and sleep, 
and forget all my cross speeches.” 

As she turned to obey he drew her back to his 
arms, and suddenly whispered, “ You must get ready 
for our journey now, as quietly as you can, for I 
may be off at a moment’s notice.” 

She began to question; but he silenced her. “Ask 
me nothing, but do as I bid you; and whenI say 
come, make no foolish delays, but come directly. 
You shall know why some other time.” 

“But I have not given notice of my intention. 
The squire,” began Letty, in great perplexity. 

“Are you the squire’s slave?” retorted her hus- 
band, passionately. ‘‘ Do you think my father’s son 
would truckle to him, or permit you to stay or go as 
suits his convenience? If you say another word like 
that I shall quarrel with you.” 

Thus admonished she was silent and stole in-doors, 
her mind in a tumult of wonder and uneasiness. 
The housekeeper heard the light footstep as Letty 
was passing her room, and called to her sharply to 
come in. This usually prim, sedate personage was 
now in a flutter of haste, and was hurriedly turning 








drawers. 


out the pockets of dresses and the contents of 


‘*What kind of key is it?” asked Letty, as she 
came forward to assist. 

The housekeeper answered fretfully: 

“What kind? Whya kind that can’t easily be 
matched, or I wouldn’t have worried myself about it 
as Ihave. High and low in every nook and corner, 
and drawer, and cupboard, have I hunted over and 
over again, and thought it must turn up some time 
or other. And now the squire has asked for it, and 
I don’t know what on earth to tell him.” 

“ Why should you mind telling him the truth?” 
demanded Letty, surprised at the extreme anxiety 
manifested about so simple a loss. 

** Haven’t I told you,” was the querulous retort, 
“ that it’s the key of the squire’s Indy cabinet in his 
bedroom, where he keeps all the little odds and ends 
he values most, and any sums of money he lays by 
for particular purposes? I don’t believe he ever 
trusts any one to go to it but me, and to think I 
should have mislaid the key, and no more idea where 
I put than—than you have.” 

Again she turned out the contents of ber work- 
box and ransacked her desk, but to no purpose; and 
finally concluded, in despair, that she should have to 
go and plainly tell him that she did not know where 
it was. 5 
But her courage was not equal to this ordeal, until 
the ringing of the squire’s bell should compel her to 
confront him; so she sat down and half-tremblingl; 
awaited the summons, Letty staying with her. 

** How long is it since you missed it?” asked the 
latter, more to break the trying silence than from 
any real interest in the housekeeper’s trouble. 

*O, it’s weeks now. I had been to the new shop 
to buy a cheap dress, just for in-doors, you know— 
a pretty thing enough it is, but I’m most afraid of 
the washing—and after I came home it struck me 
whether I hadn't got the squire’s key in the pocket 
of the gown I had on, and that it wasn’t the very 
safest place for it. And that set me upon looking for 
it, and when it wasn’t to be found I went back to 
Mrs. Henderson’s, thinking it was just possible I 
might have dropped it in taking out my money to 
pay here And really she’s a very civil woman, let 
folks say what they will of her, and both of us hu1t- 
ed her place out, but there wasn’t a sign of it. I 
wouldn’t have cared so much,” she ended in con- 
fessing, “‘ but the squire, when he sent me to pu° 
Jones’s rent inthe cabinet, told me to be sure and 
bring the key back directly, and I was hindered, 
and he went out, and so it was forgotten just then; 
and 1 have put him off two or three times, thinking 
for sure it was safe somewhere. And what will he 
think of me?” 

But the housekeeper escaped the dreaded scolding 
for that night at all events. When the drawing- 
room bell rang it was for bed-candles. The squire 
felt very unwell, and was about to try what along 
night’s rest and a tumbler of white wine whey would 
do towards sestering ) him. 

His indi iti ever, was not so easily suh- 
dued. Before morfing his old enemy, the gout, had 
made its appearance, and a severe if not dangerous 
illness ensued, through which Letty was one of the 
most sedulous and patie.t of his nurses. 

Naturally irascible, suffering did not improve his 
temper; but Letty’s compassion made her endure his 
crossest speeches good-temperedly, and he liked so 
much better to see her light figure flitting about him, 
and her well-shaped hands ministering to him, than 
to be left to the more awkward attentions of the 
other servants, that poor Letty was tested almost 
beyond her strength. 

Sbe had written a loving little apology to Mark 
for not meeting him in their appointed trysting- 
place, and had received a verbal warning through 
Mrs. Henderson, who came to the house on some 
pretence, that she was to say nothing to any one, but 
be ready to leave when Mark came for her, which 
might be very soon indeed. 

It was Letty’s night to sit up with her master. 
That day be had left his bed for the first time for an 
easy-chair in his dressing-room, where he had fallen 
into such a deep sleep that it was thought best not 
to disturb him. So, leaving the shaded lamp in the 
adjoining chamber, that no gli of light might 
arouse him from the long coveted slumber, Letty sat 
in the darkness beside the invalid, listening to his 
heavy breathing and pondering over her husband’s 
message. 

Unpleasant doubts and fears were mingling with 
her affectionate trust in his innate goodness. This 
projected departure—from which Mark shrunk when 
bis sister most vehemently urged it—who had first 

planned it, and why? 

If the people in the village, like the servants at the 
park, predestined poor Mark all sorts of evil fortune, 
were there not other and pleasanter places in Eng- 
land where they could dwell unknown, till their 
honest industry had wiped the stain trom his name? 
And whither were they going? Mark had never 
breathed a word as to his destination, or how the 
necessary cash was to be raised for a voyage. Letty 
began to feel herself ill-used, and was mentally pen- 
ning a remonstrance to her husband fur his reti- 
cence, when fatigue weighed down her weary eye- 
lids, and she slept to dream that she was nestling 
beside him, in the porch of a rose-covered cottage, in 
some Utopian land, whose name escaped her. 

She woke up with a start and a smile, for the dream 
was so vivid that Mark’s kisses still seemed warm on 
her lips, and his voice in her ear. But the start was 
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| was it indeed fancy? Letty resolved to go and as- 
certain. But as, after drawing the blankets more 
| closely round the sleeping squire, she softly rose, a 
slight noise struck up »n her ear, and a shadow flitted 
across the a@joining bed-chamber, between her and 
the dim lamp. 

And now the girl’s heart beat fearfully, and her 
limbs would scarcely support their weight. One of the 
windows, easily reached by means of the trellis work 
nailed against the house, had evidently been raised ; 
and a man whose back was towards her, after listen- 
ing a moment at the closed curtains of the couch, 
crossed the room and unlocked the Indian cabinet. 

In her extreme terror Letty caught at a chair for 
support, and slightly stirred it. At the sound the 
intruder sharply raised his head and looked around 
him. The next moment Letty was clinging round 
him, striving to wrest from his hands the bag of gold 
he had just appropriated. 

‘No, no; never, never!” she gasped, struggling 
with him frantically. “Put it back, Mark! hus- 
band! My own,own Mark! For God’s sake, for the 
love you bore your poor dead mother, put it back and 
go hence directly!” 

But his firm grip retained its hold, and the eye that 
met her imploring gaze was hard und stern. 

“It was my father’s, itis mine, and I must have 
it,” he hissed in her ear. ‘The Providence you talk 
about has given me the opportunity, and I will not 
let it slip. Loose me!” 

But the same wild whisper, “No, no, never! put 
it back, put it back,” answered him. 

“ Letty,” he muttered, ‘‘ I swear to you that I will 
not take one farthing more than the sum of which 
my parents were robbed. But for that I came, and I 
will not stir without it. Go you away, and forget 
that you have seen me here.” . 

Letty released his hands to throw her arms round 
his neck. ‘Yu will not hear me,” she sobbed, 
“and there is nothing befure us but sin and misery. 
God help me! God help us both! I could have 
borne poverty, sickness, anything but the loss of 
your honesty. O Mark! my poor, poor mistaken 
husband.” 

And then gliding on to her knees, with streaming 
eyes and fulded palms she prayed in broken but fer- 
vent words, scarcely spoken above her breath, that 
some good spirit would bend the stubborn will, and 
touch the closed heart which refused her entreaties. 

Mark, with the coveted money still in his posses- 
sion, took one stride towards the window, then paused 
and looked back at his kneeling wife. He had never 
meant her to know this. Mrs. Henderson, misin- 
furmed by one of the servants, had assured him that 
the slumbers of the convalescent squire were no 
longer watched. And Letty had seen him! Hence- 
forth he was abased in the eyes of the only creature 
by whom he cared to be honored. Could he complete 
the crime while she knelt there inyoking Hgaven in 
his behalf? He came back to her Bide, bent over her 
till his lips touched her clammy forehead, then 
dropping the bag of gold in her lap, he sprang though 
the t and di ed in the darkness. 

But Letty did not rise. With features that were 
stiffening with borror she crouched lower and lower, 
staring wildly at the door of the dressing-room. 
For there, unnoticed by Mark, or by herself until 
this moment, stood Squire Desborough, supporting 
himself against the door-post, and holding in his 
right hand one of the loaded pistols which always 
hung over the mantel-piece. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 








CHAINED TO THE OAR. 

What does “sending to the galleys” mean? All 
know what the “ hulks ” are; that life would be bad 
enough for people who have done no wrong; but that 
life, at its worst, is paradise compared to what tbe 
galley-siave had to go through. Here they were, 
tive chained to each oar, sleeping like dogs, huddled 
together under the benches, exposed tv all sorts of 
weather, and dying like dogs from the exposure. 
The galleys were the war-steamers of that day. On 
occasion, the rowers were kept at work day and 
night; when they could hold out no longer, the 
gangsman walked round, putting a bit of bread soak- 
ed in wine, into everybody’s mouth, so that he might 
not have toleave off rowing. But worse than the 
hard rowing was the state of suspicion in which the 
poor creatures lived. Outof the complement of 200 
marines, 50 were always ready at a moment’s notice 
to fire upon their own rowers; of the four or five 
guns which each galley carried, two were pointed so 
as to command the benches. Each galley-slave had 
a large cork hanging from his neck. This was often 
forced into his mouth when the galley was going into 
action,so as to gag him when it was thought likely 
he might try to hold some communication with the 
enemy. Ofall on board, the rowers were the most 
exposed. To shoot down a row of them was the 
readiest way of crippling the galley; it was just like 
aiming at the screw or the paddies of a steamer now- 
a-days. If a boarding party was thrown into the 
galley, there the slaves must sit to be cut down on 
their benches. Noneof the excitement, none of the 
wild joy of battle for them. 





Some folks are easily glorified. We once knew a 
man so elated because he was elected first sergeant in 
the militia, that he went home and put a silver plate 
on his door. Ollapod, in speaking of this kind of 
people, mentions one Sabin who was so overjoyed the 





vertised by the post-office, that he called his friends 


j | tirst time he saw his name in the list of letters ad- 


, ‘ene and put them through on oysters. 
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A SLAVE-TRADER’S STORY. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


SoME years ago I was travelling on the Alabama 
River. I was going from Mobile to Montgomery, a 
journey which on the slow steamers of that river 
used to occupy between three and four days. The 
passengers consisted of the usual description of 
travellers in the extreme South. There was the 
planter with his free and easy, cordial air, the in- 
evitable young doctor with his solemn face and slim 
list of patients, and the man with the little mahog- 
any box under his arm, ready to swindle you out of 
your eyes at faro or poker. These were the princi- 
pal characters among the passengers, but I confess 
that my attention was with them but for a very short 
time. “Having been accustomed to the steamers of 
the West and Southwest from my childhood, [ knew 
that the best man on the boat is always the pilot, and 
I at once turned my attention to making friends 
with him. By alittle dextrous management I suc- 
ceeded admirably, and before we had been out twelve 
hours from Mobile received the invitation fur which 
I had been working, to “ come in and be sociable.” 


The pilot of a western steamboat is the most im- 
portant man on board. His wages are the highest, 
and he is to a certain extent the most responsible 
officer of the steamer. The navigation of the streams 
in that part of the country is very difficult, and it 
requires a long apprenticeship to learn them. Con- 
sequently the pilots are always men well versed in 
the history and traditions of the river. They are 
always willing to impart their information to stran- 
gers, and an observant and intelligent traveller will 
always fiad it to his advantage to cultivate their 
friendship. 

The pilot of this particular steamer was in many 
respects aremarkable man. He had been a sailor in 
his youth, and had been all over the world. He had 
served in the Florida war when the power of the 
Seminoles was crushed, and had served as pilot on 
almost all the principal rivers of the West and South. 
He was a tall, spare-built man, with skin almost as 
dark as an Indian’s, and hair of a deep iron gray. 
His face was deeply marked by long exposure, the 
muscles around the mouth stood out like cords, and 
his eyes by contrast with his tawny skin shone like 
gleams of fire. I never sawa more striking looking 
man, and as he stood with the wheel grasped firmly 
in his hand, and his eyes scanning the river intently 
ahead of him, I felt that he was indeed no ordinary 
man. We seemed to fancy each other from the first, 
and during the three days of the trip he told me 
many a story of his adventures in foreign lands. 

Once while we were conversing in this way, I 
asked : 

‘Do you remember your first sea voyage, Mr. 
Green?” 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘Very few persons forget the 
experience of that portion of their lives. Mine,” he 
added, dryly, ‘‘was very deeply impressed upon 
me.” 

“T am sure there’s a story hanging to that re- 
mark,” I said, laughing ‘ Let me bear it by all 
means. Your adventures are as interesting as, and 
more real than, those of Sinbad the Sailor.” 

* T don’t know who Sinbad was, or what kind of a 
sailor he might have been,” said the pilot, quietly, 
“but [think I’ve had my share of adventure. 1 was 
fond of it when I was younger; but I’m getting old 
now, and I am anxious tu settle down somewhere. 
However, that’s not doing as youasked me. There 
is a kind of a story connected with my first sea voy- 
age, and if it will interest you to hear it, you are 
heartily welcome to it. 

*“* When I was eighteen years old, I was appren- 
ticed to a carpenter in the city of Philadelphia. My 
parents were in very moderate circumstances, and 
were among the Quakers of that city. They were 
very good people in their way, Heaven rest their 
souls, sir, but { mustcontess that way bore very hard 
on me. I had always wanted to be asailor, but my 
parents hated the calling, which in their eyes was 
connected with every description of wickedness, and 
insisted that I should learn some honest trade. Ac- 
cordingly they bound me out to a carpenter who was 
also a Quaker. Perhaps if they had been wiser in 
their choice of the man to whom they gave me, 1 
should have submitted to their will, but they bound 
me to a hard and cruel master. He used me unkind- 
ly, and I soon learned to hate him. 1 resulved at 
last te leave him, and as 1 knew that the law would 
compel me to return to him as long as [ remained 
within his reach, I determined to carry out my long 
cherished wish, and go to sea. I left his house one 
Sunday morning, aud strolled down to the Delaware, 
determined to see if I could not tind some means of 
escaping trom my bondage. As I loitered idly on the 
wharf I was startled by the splash of oars and a 
voice culling me. Looking around | saw a large 
yawl in the river just below, pulled by six sailors. A- 
stout, rel-headed man, evidently in command of the 
boat, sat in the stern, steering. 

** Halloo, lad!’ he shouted. 
a ship?’ ' 

“T replied in the affirmative, and he at once in- 
formed me that he was the master of a tine vessel 
about to sail tor the Mediterranean, and that he was 
in waut of another hand. The wages he offered 
seemed immense to me, and I at once closed with his 
proposition. As | bad brought a bundle of clothing 
with me, I had no need to return home for anything, 


‘Are you looking for 





and I took my seat in the boat, which shoved off and 
proceeded down the river. The captain told me he 
would soon make a sailor of me, and that he had no 
doubt I would make many friends among the crew. 
The ship was lying in the river a short distance be- 
low the town of Chester, and would set sail as soon as 
we joined her. The captain seemed to be a pleasant 
sort of fellow, and I thought myself fortunate in 
shipping with him. So far as he was concerned, I 
was fortunate. He was a kind-hearted, generous 
man, and treated his crew in a manner that made 
him very popular with them. 

“We reached the ship in a couple of hours or so, 
and at once dropped down the Delaware. By the 
next morning we had cleared the Capes, and were 
standing out tosea. I went through the usual in- 
itiation of all landsmen, a severe spell of sea-sick- 
ness, and when I recovered set myself to work 
enthusiastically to learn my new profession. Often I 
would talk with some of the old tars about our des- 
tination, which I supposed was the Mediterranean, 
and I frequently noticed the singular expression 
which came over their faces as they listened to me. 
I supposed, however, that they were simply asserting 
their superior wisdom in this way, and asI was a 
greenhorn, I was ashamed to confess my ignorance 
by asking them what it meant. 

“The tirst inkling I had of the true nature of my 
calling came only at the end of our voyage. Late 
one afternoon we made land in the distance, and by 
dark we were close to shore. I noticed a great deal 
of bustle and activity on the ship, but this Il supposed 
was simply the usual attendant of the end of a voy- 
age. The captain told me I might turn in early as I 
was anew hand at the business, and I availed my- 
self of his permission. When I awoke the next 
morning the ship was at anchor. I hastened on deck, 
expecting to see the harbor of some great European 
port. 1 almost staggered with astonishment at what 
I beheld. The ship was riding quietly at anchor in a 
narrow river. On either side of the stream was a 
thick forest, the luxuriant and tropical beauty of 
which told me at once that the scene was not Euro- 
pean. A  bright-hued bird was singing in the 
branches of a tree that leaned far over into the 
water, and on the opposite bank a couple of monkeys 
were squatting in a palmi-tree, gazing at the vessel 
with an expression of cunning intelligence. I gazed 
at the scene in utter bewilderment, and when I could. 
command my tongue, I turned to an old sailor who 
was standing near me, and said: 

“6 This is Africa?’ 

**¢ Yes,’ he answered, dryly, ‘ this is Africa, young- 
ster. It aint much Jike the place you thought you 
were bound for, but there’s a heap more money here 
than there.’ 

‘And this ship is a slaver!’ I exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. ‘I have been deceived.’ 

‘¢* So it seems, my lad,’ said the old man, kindly. 
‘But,’ he added, laying his hand on my arn, ‘ let me 
give you a piece of advice. The captain of this ves- 
sel’s a kind man when you don’t make him mad. 
He’s taken a liking to you, and you’d best keep on 
the good side of him. Jest take my advice, young- 
ster, and hold your tongue about being deceived. If 
your bargain’s a bad one make the best of it. You 
can’t help yourself now.’ 

“J thought the old man’s advice was founded upon 
sound, though homely wisdom, and I determined to 
be guided by it. Iheld my tongueand replied laugh- 
iugly to the captain’s bantering about the trick he 
had played on me. 

“The captain had made fully a dozen voyages of 
this kind tothe slave covst, and he was considered 
the most successful of the slavers in the trade, as I 
learned from the crew. Therefure we had no dif- 
ficulty in ; rocuring a cargo of negroes from the slave 
factory which was situated some ten miles further 
inland. In all we took on board something like six 
hundred negroes of both sexes and all ages in about 
ten or twelve days. It wrung my heart to see the 
grief of the poor wretches as they were brought down 
to the barracoon on the shore, and from these con- 
signed to the hold of the vessel. I could do nothing 
for them, however, so 1 followed the advice of the 
old sailor and held my tongue. 

“At the end of the twelfth day the captain an- 
nounced that we would be off in a day or two, and 
gave orders to have the water casks taken ashore 
and filled with fresh water. The casks were at once 
brought out and carried to the land, and the work of 
filling them was begun. 

«*The next day we received information from the 
lookout on the coast that a large war vessel was off 
the mouth of the river, and that her boats had been 
reconnoitering the entrance to the stream. This 
news determined the captain to sail at once, and or- 
ders were given to be ready to drop down the river 
that night. When it was fairly dark, all of our pre- 
parations having been made, we weighed anchor, 
and stood down the stream under light sail. All 
hands were on the alert to discover the first signs of 
the war vessel, but we passed out of the stream and 
got to seain safety. The captain was in high glee 
at this, and was loud in bis predictions of a speedy 
and successful voyage. We were bound for the 
Florida coast, where our human cargo was already 
engaged. 

«+The weather was intensely hot, and I was sure 
that the poor negroes were suffering terribly in the 
close hold of the ship. They were regularly sup- 
plied with water, however, and were permitted to 
come on deck for an hour at a time in parties of ten 
or fifteen, but the number on board was so large, that 
even with this privilege they were compelled to re- 
main in the held two aud three days ata time. Ina 





few days a sickening stench began to come up 
through the gratings of the hatches, and soon after- 
wards the number of captives commenced to decrease. 
From one to four black corpses were thrown over- 
board every day, and seized ravenously by the ter- 
rible sharks that followed in our wake. 1 asked one 
of the men how many of the negroes generally died 
on the passage, and could not repress a shudder of 
horror as be replied coolly, ‘Sometimes half, some- 
times more or less than half.’ 

“The captain’s predictions of a speedy passage 
were not destined to be realized. We had fair winds 
for the first two weeks of our voyage, but at the end 
of that time d to ter a series of dead 
calms that bade fair to detain us indefinitely. We 
suffered greatly with the heat. The hot sun glared 
down fiercely upon us, until the decks were so hot 
that it was painful to walk upon them. Nota breath 
of air came to our relief, and for three days we suf- 
fered tortures that I felt sure could be equalled only 
by those of the damned. The captain said he had 
never known such weather, and his face wore an 
anxious, uneasy look. 

“But while our sufferings were so great, those of 
the wretched beings in the hold were indescribable. 
The stench from the hatches increased, and whe n- 
ever I passed the gratings I could see a mass of dark 
faces gathered under them with panting lips and 
protruding tongues, striving vainly to catch a breath 
of air, and I knew that behind them were scores of 
others who were literally suffocating in the hold. 
The sight and the thought almost maddened me, and 
when I saw the corpses go over the side to the sharks 
more rapidly than ever, it was with difficulty that I 
could restrain my excitement. The most hardened 
sailor on the ship seemed to feel the frightful condi- 
tion of the negroes. The captain’s face grew more 
anxious, and he became gloomy and silent. It seem- 
ed that we should never meet another breeze, and 
unless we were favored with one very soon, we felt 
sure that some terrible fate would befall us. 

“A week passed away, and still no change. Over 
two hundred of the negroes had died, and the con- 
dition of the others was frightful beyond description. 
They were covered with sores and filth from head to 
foot, and were reduced to mere skeletons by their 
sufferings. The patient endurance which had hith- 
erto marked their sorrow, and which had touched 
me as deeply as their woes themselves, now gave 
way to a species of frenzy. They would throng 
around the gratings and with cries of savage fury 
call to us in their native tongue, and shake their fists 
at us and grind their long white teeth in impotent 
rage. Their fury became so great, indeed, that it was 
dangerous for any one to venture into the hold, 
either to remove the dead or to distribute food and 
water. The captain therefore ordered that only such 
supplies as could be passed through the gratings 
should be giver’ them until they learned ‘ to behave 
themselves.’ It was a severe remedy, he said, but it 
was the only way todeal with such cases. His theory 
was at fault this time. The fury of the blacks in- 
creased, and they became so vivlent that there was 
really danger that they would break out of the hold 
and attack us. To compel them to be quiet the cap- 
tain ordered the covers to be put down on the hatches. 
This was horrible,and even the mate, who was a hard- 
ened wretch, protested against it. It was certain, he 
declared, to result in the death of all the negrves, 
who would soon suffocate if the hold was deprived of 
the scanty ventilation it then possessed. - But the 
captain was firm. He said he had often tried the 
measure before, and that it was sure to be success- 
ful. If it did kill a few negroes that would be better 
than running the risk of having all our throats cut 
by them. There was no appea' from his decision, 
and after all it was thought by the men that so old a 
slaver ought to know how to ge @ troubl 
cargo. The hatches were shut down, and for awhile 
the cries and shouts grew louder and more furivus. 
Then they gradually died away into silence, and 
finally all below was as still as death. 

“As the hatches were put down the captain went 
aft to his cabin. In half an hour he came out bur- 
riedly, and called for the mate. The mercury in the 
barometer, he said, was falling more rapidly than he 
had ever seen it. It was evident that the calm was 
about to be succeeded by one of the terrible wind 
storms tor which the region is famous, and it was 
necessary to make everything fast atonce. It might 
be upon usin half an hour or less. As he spoke we 
could hear a low, moaning sound in the air, that sure 
forerunner of the whirlwind, and we knew that the 
skipper was right in his prediction this time. 

“In half an hour it came upon us with a force 
that was terrible beyond description. The vessel 
quivered like an aspen leaf, and fur a moment I 
thought the end of our voyage had come. The sky 
grew black as night, and to this there succeeded a 
dull indistinct light, which was, I thought, worse 
than the darkness had been. The sea became cov- 
ered with a yellow froth that boded no good to us. 
The wind blew as 1 hope never to see it blow again. 
It had not that wild, wrathful roar that is heard in 
our own waters, but it gave only a low moaning 
sound that made our hearts quail with dread. The 
ship was under bare poles when the squall struck us, 
but we drove along like a race-horse. 

‘The negroes in the hold had been quiet for some 
time, and the cap i the hatches to be 
taken off that the poor devils might have air. There 
was no lack of it now, he sail, and be wanted them 
to have a breathing rpell. The order was obeyed 
with alacrity, and though we could scarcely keep our 
footing on the decks, we exerted ourselves to the ut- 
most to save the poor wretches we knew were per- 
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ishing below. As the main hatch was opened we 

started back with acry ofalarm and horror. A dense | 
and sickening smoke poured through the grating, | 
literally driving us from it. | 

“*My God!’ groaned the mate. ‘They have | 
fired the ship.’ 

‘LT sprang to the grating and called loudly to the 
negroes below, but no voice answered, The horribie 
truth then burst upon me in all its terrors. The 
negroes in their madness and despair bad set the 
ship on fire, and had perished in the hold, suffocated 
by the foul air and the smoke. This was not all. 
Their revenge lad involved us as well as themselves, 
and we were on a burning ship in the midst of a ter- 
rible hurricane. I stood stupetied with horror as I 
realized these things. I was aroused by the voice of 
the captain shouting, excitedly: 

**¢}own with the hatch. Quick, there! Make it 
‘ast. Wemzuy suffocate the fire in the hold if we can 
keep the air from it. Down quick, I say, for your 
lives.’ 

“The covers were fastened down in an instant, and 
heavy tarpaulins nailed over them. The other 
hatches had not been raised, but we covered them 
in this way also, hoping to shut out the air from the 
hold. Our situation was terrible, and we fully real- 
ized it, and exerted ourselves to keep down the fire. 
We wight have passed through the gale in safety, 
but I had little hope of being able to keep down the 
flames. Then the thought that there were several 
hundred dead men below my feet, and that I had 
helped to bring them to their Ceath w:.s horrible. 

‘* My worst fears were realized. The opening of 
the hatch had given the fire an advantage which was 
destined to prove fatal tous. In an hour I could feel, 
or I fancied I felt, the deck growing hot. I men- 
tioned it to the captain, and received a savage com- 
mand to mind my own business. Socn after, and 
when the storm was at its height, tle smoke began 
to come through the cracks between the planking of 
the decks. The heat melted the pitch used in caulk- 
ing them, and these seams became a source of sur- 
plying the fire with air which we could not prevent. 
Indeed the crevices grew wider as the heat shrunk 
the planks, and in half an hour more the deck was 
covered with a thick sickening smoke, and in some 
places the bright red glare of the flames was seen. 
it was in vain that we threw water over the decks, in 
vain that the waves would occasionally wash over 
us. The flames had gotten too fair a start to be 
checked, and we knew there was nothing but death 
in store for us. 

“All efforts to extinguish the fire were now aban- 
doned, and the crew commenced to prepare the 
boats. A lurch of the ship washed one away, and 
the other was found to be unfit for use. I never saw 
such despair as I read that day on the faces of those 
sailors. I felt someone touch me on the arm, and 
looking around, I saw the old sailor who had advised 
me to make the best of my bargain. 

* «Come with me, lad,’ he whispered. ‘Every man 
must save himself now. But I cannot let you die 
here without trying to help you.’ 

**T followed him along the deck. We paused at one 
of the large water casks which had been temporarily 
stowed amidships. He had driven the bung into it 
after emptying it of water, and had lashed two ropes 
toit, while the rest had been busy about the boats. 
Obeying his instructions I fastened one of the ropes 
about my waist, and he made the other fast to his 
own body. No one noticed us, and taking advantage 
of this we movel the empty cask to the bulwark, and 
by a@ powerful effort lifted it over the side. As we 
did so the vessel gave a lurch as a huge wave struck 
her, and we clung to the cask as it floated away on 
the biilow. 

“‘¢It’s our only chance for life, lad,’ said the old 
sailor, gloomily, ‘ and it’s a very slim one.” 

‘No one had seen us, and we floated away from 
the ship, leaving our doomed messmates in utter igno- 
rancé of our fate. In half an hour we saw the flames 
burst through the deck of the vessel and mount up 
towards the masts. We watched the fire until the 
slaver was burned to the water’s edge, and saw it 
settle down under the waves. The great crime 
against humanity had been avenged, and the career 
of the slaver was ended. 

“For two days and nights after the storm died 
away we floated about on our cask, and at last, when 
we had abandoned all hope of ever seeing land again, 
we were picked up by a vessel bound for England. 
We did not tell the character of our ship, and were 
kindly treated until we reached England, where we 
soon found a vessel bound for New York, on which 
we took passage for home. 

“That, sir, was my first experience at sea,” said 
the pilot, as he turned the boat’s head in to make a 
landing. ‘It was not very pleasant, but I have 
never regretted it, as the lesson it taught has been of 
great service to me—that is never to engage in any- 
thing without knowing the nature of the affair.” 


+ 


DOMESTIC INFELICITY. 

A clear case of domestic infelicity occurred a few 
days ago in a passenger car. The wife and two 
children cecupied one seat, while the husband sat 
directly opposite, across the passage-way. Little 
Johnny was very obrervant and talkative, and made 
many remarks in a very loud tone of voice. The 
father finally grew impatient, and requested Johnny: 
to make less noise; whereupon the partner of his 
‘jaws’? turned upon him the glance of her flashing 
eye, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, you just shut your mouth 
—you’re played out.” The meek husband subsided, 
and the passengers tittered. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIFE’S MONODY. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


Seek not the hidden depths of earth, 
Nor ocean caves, for precious stone; 

Look not beneath the lip of mirth,— 
Each life of sorrow has its own. 


Look not with envy on the cup 

Thy neighbor's lip so gleeful meets; 
‘Tis not with happiness filled ap— 

A drop of gall lies ‘neath its sweets. 


Do not believe the seeming bliss; 
Trust not the sunshine on the face, 

Or brightening eye— below all this 
Is bitterness we cannot trace. 


Pause ere you let your judgment fall; 

Deem not this light heart strange to cares; 
Though garlands hang upon the wall, 

The inmost soul its mourning wears. 


Life's streams do not too easy glide, 

The flowers we love bloom not forever; 
Some hidden rock stirs up the tide, 

And withered buds mature—ah, never! 


Our yesterdays we know no more, 
A different sun lights up the sky; 
Lost moments time cannot restore, 
But one thing ’s sure—we know we die. 


But when the port our souls will find, 
When fleeing trom this earthly track, 

Will there be aught of joy behind, 
That, after death, can lure it back? 


Will not some smile we knew in life, 
Recall us from the vague unknown, 

And make us rather bear the strife, 
And live to call that smile our own? 


Beware, all those who wish for death, 
Long not to feel his icy touch; 

There is a joy in life and breath, 
We know not, till tis past, how much. 


Stand but beside the grave of one 
Lost to all pleasure and all pain; 
Look‘on the sweetheart Death has won, 
And never wish to die again. 


¢ > 
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WALINCOURT. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


HONORE DUERO stood at the avenue gate waiting 
for her father. She was an Italian girl, with bardly 
a memory of Italy, yet with the soft black eyes of 
Lombardy looking abroad on the American scenery, 
which, with its sunset of pale gold shimmering on the 
river, wade the rest of the landscape full of -duski- 
ness. The pine woods seemed a covert of gloom, and 
the clumps of alders dotting the smooth meadows 
grew uncertain with shadows. Honore coukl not see 
twenty rods down the road, but her quick ear was on 
the alert for the sound of the horse’s hoof, which the 
strong nag made audible as far distant as the rocky 
shore of the river, along which lay her father’s way 
from town. .She was his only daughtér, and tenderly 
loved, but not a pet. Signor Duero was not the man 
to give or take caresses even from the child who was 
his sole heir; and her stately, pensive attitude told 
something of this. The girl was very womanly for 
her twenty years. 

The sharp click of spurned pebbles made her lift 
her head suddenly. A look of expectancy flashed 
over the pure face and lingered, while the great dark 
eyes sought out the figure growing through the gloom. 
The eyes of Signor Duero were like his daughter’s, 
and it seemed to her that she could see them, dark 
and bright, over his horse’s head, as soon as she could 
see the forms of steed and rider. She smiled and 
waited. 

Duero had seen his daughter even before she saw 
him. His eyes were brighter for the sight. He dis- 
mounted within a few feet of her, and came towards 
her, leading his horse. As they passed up the 
avenue, in the twilight, some large object suddenly 
rushed across their path not ten feet distant. 

* Father, what was that?” cried Honore. 

“A dog,” answered Duero. 

“ Whose?” 

** Walincourt’s, probably.” 

Honore looked at her father in surprise. 

“I forgot to tell you that I let the summer-house 
toa friend of mine for a few weeks. He wanteda 
domicile of his own, and yet be near me, so, with his 
servant, he is made very comfortable there.” 

‘Living in the summer-house?” repeated Honore. 

* Yes, my dear; it is June, remember, and he will 
stay but a few weeks.” 

Just then aservant met them to say that supper 
was waiting, and Duero resigned his horse and gave 
his daughter his arm into the house. 

Meanwhile the dog, Hero by name, was rushing 
through the garden in answer to her master’s whistle, 
heard by her, though by no less faithful ear. She 
was a great Sligo greyhound, obtained by her mas- 
ter in Ireland, three years previous. Her immense 
size and rare breed had induced Walincourt to spend 
several hundred dollars for the possession of her. It 
seemed as if the brute loved him almost humanly. 

The fi-st floor of the summer-house was enclosed 
from the open air only by pillars. The space within 


was of marble mosaic, sviuewhat -stained by the, 





weather, but the coolness of the place was remark- | 
able. A spiral staircase, also of marble stepping- | 
stones, led to a suit of pleasant rooms overhead, where | 
a Spanish valet, Juan, stepped about softly, and kept | 
luxurious order. Nearly always his master was to | 
be found in the hammock sawinging below stairs, a | 
swail, lithe, handsome man of twenty-five, who looked | 
thirty. Juan swore that ever since Signor Waliu- 
court had received a beard he had looked precisely | 
the same. Juan had been abroad with him; had 
been his father’s valet while Falcon Walincourt was 
alad with a tutor. He was a jewel which the old 
roue had picked up at the baths of Gerona, and with 
his quick, brilliant smile, black moustache, and 
white hair, was about as handsome as his young 
master. 

It was into this lower hall that the dog, Hero, 
sprang, and ran instantly to the hammock, lifting 
her huge head for a sight of her master. No fragrant 
smoke floated from the hanging couch, no shapely 
hand hung over its edge, no book leaves rustled in 
the fresh evening breezes, and Hero was disappointed. 
She mounted the spiral staircase, and looked about 
wistfully, but Juan swore at her in Spanish and she 
came slowly down again, with a hanging head. She 
waited doubtfully on the marble floor for a moment, 
and then stalked down into the garden. With her 
nose to the ground, she followed straight to the arbor 
where Walincourt sat, smoking, as usual, but other- 
wise quite idle. He looked at her absently as she 
came in and lay down at his feet, satisfied. Then he 
suddenly roused up. 

“Where have you been, my lady?” he asked, 
touching her with his foot. 

She lifted her head and looked at him with mute 
intelligence. 

“Not after Signor Duero’s quails, I hope, Hero. 
That isn’t allowed, you know.” 

Hero started up and pushed her head under his 
hand. 

“ Nor over his flower-beds,”’ playing with her ears, 
‘*remember, now. If I find you doing either, back 
you go to the city.” 

The dog whined. 

** You are your own mistress, otherwise. Go up to 
the house now and get me another cigar,” tossing 
away the last fragment of the one he had consumed. 

Hero disappeared instantly. While he waited for 
her return, Walincourt tasted the fruit of a mulberry 
tree which pusbel its branches into the arbor, and 
then rose and paced back and forth in the short 
linden walk, his hands locked behind him, his small, 
royally-shaped head bent forward, his lips idly hum- 
ming—not an opera air or a drinking song, but an 
ancient hymn. His face looked like chiselled marble 
under thestarlight. It was utterly beautiful. It had 
not a cast or line that was not the very concentration 
of refinement. The sweet, reserved soul seemed to 
have illuminated the clay. 

When the dog came back with the cigar, he seemed 
to have altered his mind about smoking it, and put 
it in a pocket. Back and forth as he paced, the great 
hound followed him. 


“ Mothers and children meet at last, 
Pain forevermore is past, 
Death earius rest, as life bought pain, 
And the dew is sweet on our brows again "* 


The young man sang hopefully. He was not afraid 
of lite; his step and bearing told that; but he was 
not deceived by it. He had weighed his own and 
found it wanting, but he was not cast down, and 
hoped better things for the next. He remembered 
his mother as the one love of his life, and always 
recalled her with a sense of passionate loss. But 
emotion seldom mastered Falcon Walincourt. He 
entertained pain like a Spartan. 

So very contented had he been in his summer lodg- 
ings for a week, that he had formed no speculations 
of his friend Duero’s family in the above. 


“ You sing sweetly,” said Falcon Walincourt, “ but 
you are young. Five years from now you will find 
you need a little of that heaven upon earth.” 

He lighted his cigar under the lindens. In turning 
around, he nearly trod upon his dog. 

“Faithful brute,” he muttered. ‘ It isn’t every 
man that gets as much love as you give me, Hero. 
Come.” 

He passed up the walk to his lodgings. The singer 
had gone from the window, and the curtain fell 
blankly. The next morning Honore carefully creamed 
her father’s chocolate, and asked: 

“Ts not your friend Walinvourt going to call on us, 
father?” 

“Fie is in my library every day, but he comes in 
the morning while you are at ride,” answered Duero. 
‘Do you want to see him?” 

“Why, yes; Lam interested. What is he like?” 

“A quiet, reserved fellow, courteous to ladies, I 
imagine, though I have never -seen him in their 
society.” 

“What else, father? You are talking to me, re- 
member.” 

“True. Honore, Falcon Walincourt is made of 
finer clay than any man I know. He is wealthy, idle, 
practical, and has never accomplished anything.” 

“ Why?” 

“TI fancy because he has never had the right ma- 
terials to work with. With a rare nature, he is living 
@ most commonplace life.” 

* Eats, sleeps, smokes, and has a favorite pleasure.” 

“ He travels for pleasure.” 

“And finds it?” 

“Timagine not. He fears ennui, and makes a burnt 
sacrifice of his comfort occasionally by working at 
some original scheme of a refuge fur unappreciated 
talent, which is really a fine idea. He wears himself 
with it, and works too hard. Then he turns wan- 
derer again and goes to Venice and Constantinople, 
and I don’t hear of him for a year.” 

“And meanwhile his asylum?” 

“ Progresses. Ihave heard that he is to marry a 
protege—the daughter of a musician who killed him- 
self with opium.” 

“ He will accomplish marriage, it seems.” 

‘That should belp him.” 

“© Will it?” 

1 do not know.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“ Twenty-five or six.” 

It does not seem to me that he has been idle.” 

“And yet he has, for he has never worked with his 
whole powers at anything.” 

“Let him do it, then. What excuse has he for 
weakness?” 

“He is too utterly alone, [imagine. He is pecu- 
liar, and has no peers. As a child, he was isolated. 
As a man, he remains so.” 

Honorg’s cheek paled a little. 

“ But the lady?” 

“Well, child?” 

“Ttshe loves him—” 

“Orthat I know nothing, and see no change in 
Walincourt. It may beonlyarumor. Is Weiss com- 
ing to ride with you this morning?” 

* No sir; he is away.” 

“Then I will accompany you, if you will be ready 
directly. We can return in time for Walincourt’s 
usual visit, and you may meet himif you choose,” 
and then Duero relapsed into his usual abstraction. 
His daughter had long ago learned never to attempt 
to draw him out of it, and finished her chocolate 
without another word, Then she withdrew to dress, 
leaving him still at the table with an Italian news- 
paper in his hand. 

It was Honore’s custom to obey her fatber im- 
plicitly, but instead of dressing instantly that she 
entered her chamber, she went to the window and 
stood looking at the gray, vine-covered walls of the 








Now the lights of the windows, glittering through the 
trees, suddenly attracted his attention. 

Long, long ago, when Walincourt thought himself 
a boy, and was more a man than many twice his age, 
he had a favorite dream. It was the imagined face 
of the woman he was to love. Now, looking up at 
the windows of Duero’s mansion, he saw it. Against 
the gray window-blind he beheld the perfect profile, 
the proud head, the braided hair of Honore Duero. 
She was reading. He could see the book lightly held, 
the studious attitude, even the droop of the heavy 
lashes. He knew whom it must be, and was not 
surprised, but he was transfixed with interest. He 
had not imagined any one lived who looked like that. 
He had long ago given up his dream—and because he 
had given it up a betrothal ring encircled a finger of 
his left hand. Falcon Walincourt watched the face 
attentively for a moment, aud then he laughed. 

“After all, it is only a shadow that I see,” he said. 

As if in answer to his doubt, Honore suddenly lifted 
her head, pushed aside the curtain and looked out 
into the night. A swinging light glowing through 
alabaster, upon the balcony, shone full upon the face, 
and it was all he had expected. She rested it upon 
her hands, and looked out into the dew and starlight, 
humming softly the very air, quaint and rare as it 
was, which Walincourt had been singing. Thencame 
words, softly floating out upon the stillness: 


“Hopes we have sown which did not yield, 
Are garnered in that higher field, 
We find in joy what we lost in pain, 
And the dew is sweet on our brows again. 


“ All our faiths receive their due, 
All our wastes grow green anew, 
Our gardens thrive in the heavenly rain, 





-house. She had known that Walincourt, if 
a friend of her father’s, was no ordinary man, but 
what she had been told of him captivated her whole 
attention. She wanted to see him, and yet, standing 
there, bad a vague dread of meeting him. 

“ Honore!” 

Her father’s call rang sharply through the halls. 
She started, and went to the chamber door. 

** Give me but five minutes, dear father.” 

In less time than that she came sweeping down 
stairs in her habit. 

When she returned from her ride, her father said, 
suddenly, ‘‘ There is Walincourt.” 

‘* Where?” she asked, startled. But she saw him, 
and knew him instantly, standing on the piazza look- 
at her, with his dog at his feet. As they drew rein, 
he saluted Duero, and came down. 

** Let me assist Miss Duero,” he said, and the father 
was too abstracted to observe that there had been no 
introduction. He flung himself from his horse, and 
Walincourt put up his arm to Honore, holding the 
rein. She leaned toward him, and slipped to the 
ground. 

* You must have had a pleasant ride,” he said, in 
his quiet voice. 

* It has been so,” she answered. 
it thoroughly.” 

“Have you waited long for me, Walincourt?” 
asked Duero; “I thought I should get back before 
you came up.” 

“Only a moment,” answered Walincourt, assisting 


“T have enjoyed 











Miss Duero to gather up ber habit from the ground. 
Duero noticed the courtesy with a smile. He was 
proud of his daughter, and aware of the consideration 
from gentlemen which her presence always demand- | 
ed; he was himself never neglectful of the minor 





And the dew is sweet on our brows again."" 


courtesies when attending her. But henever noticed 
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how wistfully the girl looked at hita sometimes when 
he stood beside her chair, or fastened her shawl. 
The three crossed the terrace. A servant met them 
in the hall. 

“Mr. Holstein is in the parlor, Miss Honore,” he 
said. 

“T thought you said that Weiss was away,” ob- 
served Duero, looking at his daughter. 

‘*He has returned unexpectedly,” she answered. 

She went up stairs to change her dress, and Duero 
opened the drawing-room door. A young man who 
stood at the other end of the room, whipping his leg 
with his riding-whip, and looking ata marble Xantho, 
turned, and presented a handsome Roman face. 

“Ah, father,” he said, with a smile. 

“ Weiss,” said Duero, ‘I am going to spend the 
morning in the library. When you have seen Honore, 
come up; I want totalk with you. Now, Walincourt, 
[am at your service,” leading the way up the wide 
hall stairs. 

“And have you a son, Duero?” Walincourt asked, 
in a confusion of ideas. 

“fam to have,” answered Duero, with a smile. 
‘‘He calls me father already; that is a premature 
assumption of Weiss’s.” 

Aslender figure, with a flush on the face anda 
rose in the hair, flitted along the hall, and descended 
the stairs to the drawing-room. Walincourt was 
closing the library door. 

“and she loves him!” he said to himself. 

When Weiss Holstein came up to the library, an 
hour later, Walincourt had gone. It was deciled 
that day that he and Honore were to be married in 
six weeks. Weiss was to sail as supercargy in the 
barque Florence, and desired to take his bride to 
Europe; he had friends in Hamburg. Honore did 
not object, though she said she had hoped to stay with 
her father longer, a vivid flush staining her cheek, 
and tears springing to her eyes. 

Walincourt dined with the Dueros the next day. 
No other guest was present. The dinner was ex- 
quisite, and Honore, pouring coffee, was as 1 


and Duero’s carriage brought them from the depot. 
The bird-like brown eyes, the hazel curls, the timidity 
that was almost awkwardness belonged to a girl who 
looked but seventeen. Honore was surprised. She 
met her gently, and with more than usual courtesy 
tried to make her at ease. She did not understand 
the little thing’s evident embarrassment, which arose 
from the very effurts made to gratify her. Amy was 
unused to having so beautiful a lady regard her with 
such solicitude, and the spacious, beautiful rooms 
awed her. It was only in the garden that she broke 
into natural, childish expressions of delight. 

“She likes our garden,” said Honore, with a smile, 
meeting Walincourt, 

He looked kindly at the pretty face which blushed 
at his approach, but did not answer. His air was 
pre-occupied as he walked beside them down the 
path. 

“T want to go and see where you live, Falcon,” 
said Amy. 

“Very well; come, then. You have never yet 
visited my domicile,’’ Miss Duero. 

** No,” she answered. 

The bamboo: furniture of the summer-house was 
Duero’s, but ite arrangements had been altered, and 
the bronze girl holding cigars upon the table, the 
portrait of a lady upon the wall, the 1 ges and 


always—not to let Wciss Helstein take her away; 
but she checked it, because she thought she must. 
Of late, Weiss did nut torce upon ber the caresses 
which were distasteful. If she were busy, as she 
often was, preparing for the approaching change in 
her life, he asked for Amy, and evidently entertained 
himself quite as satisfactorily. Noone noticed that 
he had ceased to call Duero father. 

Honore’s life had ulways been spent in serenity; no 
startling event had ever occurred in her experience; 
when, therefore, Weiss Holstein asked a release from 
his engagement, saying that he knew he was only 
expressing her wishes, she listened like one who does 
not understand, 

“You do not love me with your whole heart, 
Honore?” 

“No, I do not,” she said, mechanically. 

“Then, for God’s sake, let us both be free!” 

“You have your freedom,” she answered. 

“And you yours.” 

He went away. The truth came to her gradually, 
making her more happy than she had ever before 
been in her life. She wept and prayed inher joy. The 
next morning Walincourt came to her. 

“Do you know what has happened?” he asked. 

**What do you mean?” she asked, thrilled by his 





chairs strewn with books, the addition of a unique 
writing-desk, and a French couch, made the place 
look very different from what it had been the last 
time Honore had visited it a year before. In the 
room beyond, Juan exhibited his deft arrangements 
for cooking, with pardonable pride. Honore came 
back to the picture upon the wall. 

“Ts this a portrait, Mr. Walincourt?” 

“ Of my mother,” he answered. 

At the gentle pronunciation of the name she turned 
and looked at him, and saw the soul of the loving 
child in his eyes. It rose—unmistakable, intangible, 
inexpressably fascinating to the beholder—and sank 
again, leaving the face fine, cool ‘clay, unstirred by 
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as if she had been a matron for years, but her dark 
eyes looked sad and hopeless. 

‘Does she look at Holstein like that?’’ thought 
Walincourt. ‘If she does, he should go hang him- 
self.” 

When Honore left the gentlemen over their Tokay, 
she went down the long hall and hid herself bebind 
the curtains of the oriel window whieh overlooked 
tie garden. She leaned back there, and looked at 
the fiagrant walks and green arbors where she had 
played as a child, and dreamed as a girl. In two 
months more she would be a wife, never Honore 
Duero, the odd, dreaming girl, again. She had 
thought it would be good for her, the new position; 
she would not have such opportunities for dissatis- 
fying dreams, and fancies, and speculations, and 
Weiss would be happy—she knew she could make 
him happy as it was possible fur him-to be. H® had 
told her so, and she understood him thoroughly 
enough to believe it. It was that which had won her 
promise. It was so sweet to see somebody’s eyes 
grow bright with her coming—to know that the quick 
srile and contented air were tokens of a heart she 
tilled with delight. The girl, all her life, had hun- 
gered for human kisses and caresses like those Weiss 
Holstein gave her, and she had said to him, “I love 
you.” Now the rose dream looked gray to her, and 
she wanted her liberty, and was dissatisfied with 
Weiss, as she knew she had reason to be. But what 
was done could not be helped—that she believed, and 
so sat looking hopelessly at the garden. Two 
figures passed down the shady walks. The gentle- 
men had finished dinner and gone out for a stroll. 
She looked at Walincourt attentively. 

“If it had been he!” she murmured, and all the 
gloom and sadness faded out of her face; it grew 
beautiful with hope. Then she fell from the cloud- 
dream into realities. Walincourt was the merest 
stranger. How wild were her thoughts concerning 
him! ‘I wonder if it is wicked for me to marry Weiss, 
feeling this way?” she said, rising wearily. 

She went down stairs, and met Walincourt in the 
hall. 

‘* Miss Duero,” he said, ‘‘ I have been asking a favor 
of your father.” 

‘*Did he grant it?” asked Honore, with a faint 
gayety. e 

“ He did, and directed me to talk with you of the 
matter. Itis this: I have a friend—a young lady— 
who is without parents or guardian, excepting my- 
self. It will be well to tell you, perhaps, that she is 
my jiancee. We are to be married this fall. She 
would like to be with her only friend if possible, and 
the possibility—” 

“Lies with us. Then certainly let her come and 
enjoy what she can here, with you, and with us.” 

“ You are more than kind, Honore.” 

They shook bands like old friends. 

“Amy is timid and pretty,” said Walincourt. ‘She 
seems like a child to you, and yet is quite your age. 
You will make her very happy by your kindness—an 
orphan girl, remember, who has had asad and for- 
bidding life.” 

The quiet confidence, which seemed to seek her 
friendship, brought a faint warmth to Honore’s sink- 
ing heart. 

‘‘ She shall find us friends, Mr. Walincourt.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘“‘Bringher soon. Your stay here is only six weeks, 
I believe.” 

* That is all.” 

It was decided that Amy Louis was to come two 
days later. 

She came. Walincourt went to the city for her, 








the faintest rufile ot feeling. She saw, then, that the 
general expression of the countenance was naturally 
apathetic—that Falcon Walincourt was only half 
living; and she fell into a revery. Amy, like a privi- 
leged pet, clung to Walincourt’s arm and drew him 
here and there, and he laughed and jested with her, 
but still with the same half-attention that had marked 
his manner from the first. 

‘* Miss Honore,” said a servant. 

She turned. 

“Mr. Holstein has come.” 

She turned to Walincourt to say that she must go, 
and saw him watching her attentively. He dropped 
his lids, coolly, and bowed. 

“May I stay with you, Falcon?” asked Amy. 

“No, go with Miss Duero,” he answered ; then, ob- 
serving the downcast face, he added, gently, ‘Go 
and dress, and I will come for you to ride, little one.” 

As she ran down into the garden, Amy confessed 
to Honore that she hal ‘never ridden hardly any, 
but Falcon had promised to buy her a pony when they 
were married.” 

“Your name should be Marion and his Romney,” 
thought Honore. 

She saw how it was; she saw that it was all wrong; 
and when she met Weiss Holstein, she knew that 
more was wrong. She did not look at him, and stood 
passive under his kisses. Her manner seemed to 
weary him. : 

*“*Who was that pretty girl I saw with you in the 
garden?” he asked. She told him about Amy. 

* Walincourt! isshe going to marry him?” he aaid. 
“Why, the little bird might as well make a nest 
among icicles.” 

* Do you think him cold?” 

“Yes. His face looks as if it were made of marble. 
You should marry a man like that, Honore, instead 
of a hot-headed fellow like me. Now I’m thoroughly 
human, you know; no god about me, and I don’t like 
a girl to look like an alabaster figure of Resignation 
when I kiss ber.” : 

He spoke playfully, but she knew he, also, was 
dissatisfied. Sbe saw no help for it all, and sat pas- 
sive and almost silent until he went out upon the 
portico to see Walincourt and Amy gotoride. Ina 
little while she heard his voice on the terrace, and 
knew he had gone down to where the riders were 
mounting. She went to the window. The white 
pony, Blanche (her own horse, which she had put 
at Amy’s disposal), had become frightened at the long 
white plume on Amy’s hat, and it required more 
tactics than one person was capable of to put that 
self-same hat over the suspicious filly’s pretty shoul- 
ders. Walincourt held the pony’s head and requested 
Weiss Holstein to put Amy into the saddle. He 
lifted her up asif she had been a child, and Honore 
could bear him svothing her fears, as Blanch d 


“Amy and Holstein have gone away together.” 

“Amy? She is in her room!” 

“You will find she is not. I found this note in my 
hammock, where it was placed last night after twelve 
o’clock. They have gone to New York. By this time 
they are probably married.” 

This was proved. The impulsive, susceptible girl 
had been persuaded by the passionate Holstein to an 
elopement. 

** We are both free,” said Walincourt. 

She did not speak or move. He drew her face to 
his shoulder. 

* You will not deny that you love me?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“Thank God for life!” he exclaimed. 

Life to them both henceforth was what it should be 
to all who are married—full, and pure, and earnest, 
with no hopes apart, no wishes disregarded by the 
other, no restlessness or discontent marring the bless- 
ingsof God. Walincourt’s asylum is one of the great- 
est charities and noblest works in America. It is 
completed andin perfection. His wife is one of the 
happiest women, loved by her many friends, but 
known only to her husband, and he finds in her 
utter rest. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 
COLONEL WILLIAM GREGG, 

AN OFFICER during the war of the Revolution, was 
born in Londonderry, New Hampshire, October 21st, 
1730. He was the son of Captain James Gregg, who 
waa born in Ayrshire, Scotland, and emigrated with 
his parents to Ireland, about 1690. The father came 
to this country from the county of Antrim, in 1718, 
and was one of the sixteen first settlers of London- 
derry. 

In September, 1719, he, with Robert Wear, was 
deputed to petition the General Court of New Hamp- 
shire, for an act of incorporation, and the enjoyment 
of town privileges. In June, 1722, three years after 
the commencement of their settlement, the tract of 
land which they had selected, and which heretofore 
had been called Nutfield, was incorporated by the 
name of Londonderry, in commemorativn of the city 
in and near to which most of them had resided in 
their nativeland. When the news came that General 
Gage was marching the British troups from Boston 
into the interior, the patriots of New Hampshire at 
once took up arms and hastened to the scene of 
action. New Hampshire sent twelve hundred men; 
among them was a company from Londonderry, cum- 
manded by Captain Gregg, who marched to the relief 
of their countrymen in Boston. A few days after the 
fight at Lexington, on the 19th of April, 1775, the 
troops from New Hampshire, who had jvined the 
army at Cambridge, were formed into two regiments, 
which were placed under the command of Colonel 
John Stark and Colonel James Reed, both of Lon- 
donderry. At the battle of Bunker Hill, the regi- 
ments under the command of Cvlonels Stark and 
Reed rendered efficient service; they were posted at 
the rail fence, which was placed at a short distance 
and parallel to another, and the intermediate space 
filled with grass. The New Hampshire regiments 





mischievously under her unpractised hand. They 
rode away, at last, and Weiss came back with a 
smile. 

“Why, she is the prettiest little creature I ever 
saw in my life, Honore!’ 

A servant brought in cake and wine, and then Hol- 
stein went away. 

Three weeks passed. Honore had been devoted to 
her father during that time, and now that he was 
surely going to lose her, he seemed to show his love 
for her as he had never before done.’ He would kiss 
her when she bade him good-night, and now and 
then some term of endearment flushed her pale cheek 
with a happy red. Once, when he came behind her 
chair, and noticed its beautiful arrangement, almost 
for the first time in his life, smoothed down her shin- 
ing hair with his palms, she trembled with a passion- 
ate impulse to beg him to let her stay with him 


lost ninet men killed, and seventy-four wounded. 
Among the killed was the brave Major Andrew Mc- 
Clary, who was shot by a cannon-ball just at the 
close of the action. 

Shortly after the battle of Bunker Hill, another 
regiment from New Hampshire, under the command 
of Colonel Enoch Poor, joined the army at Cambridge. 
Captain Gregg remained with his company until his 
appointment as muster-master of his regiment, in 
which capacity, and as a member of the Committee 
of Safety in his native town, he rendered efficient aid. 

In 1776, he was commissioned by the Council of the 
State a major in the first regiment of militia, raised 
to recruit the army at New York, where he performed 
various laborious services, and suffered numerous 
privations and hardships. In 1777, Colonel Gregg 
and James Betton were appointed agents to proceed 
to the seat of government, then in Maryland, where 





they obtained and brought to the New England 





States upwards of eleven hundred thousand dollars, 
for the purpose of prosecuting the war. After mak- 
ing disbursements to General Clinton, in New York, 
and at Hartford, Conn., he returned to Boston, and 
from thence to his native State, where he received 
the thanks of the Legislature for his services. Soon 
afler he received a command in the brigade com- 
manded by the brave General John Stark, and took 
part in the battle of Bennington, which was fought 
on the sixteenth of August, 1777, where he was hon- 
ored by the confidence and approbation of that dis- 
tinguished officer. 

The battle of Bennington arrested the progress of 
the British army under General Burgoyne, and turned 
the tide of war, Great cradit was given to the brave 
Siark for his gallant service on this occasiou. In this 
engagement, besides Culonel Gregg, were Captain 
Daniel Reynolds, and Lieutenants McClary and 
Adam Taylor, with a detachment of soldiers from 
Londonderry. 

At the close of the war Colonel Gregg returned to 
Londonderry, and employed himself in the cultiva- 
tion of his farm until within a few years of his death, 
which took place on the 16th of September, 1815, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. 


A WINTER AT 8T. PETERSBURG. 

When night closes in, and the last sledge from the 
ice-hills has ceased to tinkle, resources are opened 
up in abundance to the visitor, who must of course 
endeavor to procure as many good letters of intro- 
duction as he can, before leaving England. Heshould 
by all means be presented at court, if pussible, for 
which purpose previous pr tation in England is 
necessary. Without this the traveller will be unable 
to carry away with him the recullection of the most 
beautifully organized and splendid entertainments in 
the world. Several balls are given at the Winter 
Palace each season, of which at least one, and gener- 
ally two, are on an enormous scale. Others are very 
small and exclusive, and happy is the man who is 
fond of really enjoyable dancing, and is invited to 
them. But for absolutely dazzling magnificence the 
first great ball of the season cannot be surpassed. The 
vast ball-room called the White Hall is illuminated 
by thirty thousand candles, arrayged in exquisite 
festoons, and the dresses and jewels are truly lovely. 
The men are, without exception, in some kind of uni- 
form, frum the gorgeous attire of Prince Gortchakoff 
and the ambassadors to the smallest Russian official 
who has contrived to be invited. Round this hall are 
long, brilliant galleries and a vast suit of apartments, 
through which the guests can circulate at pleasure. 
One of the most charming retreats is from the hot 
ball room to the green and tranquil conservatory, 
where beautiful flowers and plants, marble statues 
and trickling fountains, refresh the eye and ear by 
the most delightful of contrasts, The supper-room 
resembles rather the scenes an imaginative child con- 
jures up when deeply immersed in the Oriental glories 
of the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” than any- 
thing to be seen at the Tuilleries or the Court of St. 
James's. The saloon is furnished with three long 
tables, accommodating about thirteen hundren peo- 
ple, which are covered with gold and silver plate, 
interspersed with plants, and adorned with every 
variety of fruit. The servants are dressed in a gay 
and extraordinary Oriental costume, peculiar to these 
occasions, and a fine band at one end of the room 
strikes up some well chosen melody as the notes of 
the orchestra at the further end die away. We can 
realize how Aladdin had every sense gratitied at the 
same moment, and how the eastern voluptuary takes 
no thought tor the morrow but to picture to himself 
in his more languid moments an El Dorado of t! e 
future, borrowing all its delights from the fleeting 
paradise of the present. 

Thé private balls at St. Petersburg, which take 
place chiefly between New Year’s day and Easter, are 
numerous and brilliant, and the visitor will find hos- 
pitality an excellent Russian quality. The mazurka, 
universal at balls, gives them an animation and beau- 
ty to be found nowhere else. This dance, originally 
Polish, has been long naturalized in Russia, and, like 
the cotillon in Germany, g lly finishes the ball. 
It lasts about an hour and a half, all the ordinary 
round dances being introduced. A god partner for 
the mazurka is a matter of prime impurtance. Well 
danced by the natives, nothing can be more graceful, 
but the step does not generally suit our countrymen, 
unless they begin very early. Few men succeed in 
managing their limbs with the easy, Slavonic swing 
required, and a picturesque Caucasian, or other 
somewhat wild uniform adds much to the effect 
which is lost ina dress coat. A man may more easily 
learn to speak a foreign language with wonderful 
accuracy and perfect accent, than to dance foreign 
national dances with ease and grace. An English- 
man enlisted asa fourth in aScotch reel seldom looks 
“tothe manner born,” and it is fortanate that all 
Europeans can meet on the neutral territory of 
waltzes and quadrilles. 














A WISE REMARK. 

“Having in my youth,” says a celebrated Persian 
writer, ‘‘ notions of severe piety, I used to rise in the 
night to watch, pray, and read the Koran. One 
night, whilst deeply engaged in these exercises, a 
man of practical virtue awoke whilst 1 was reading. 
‘ Behold,’ said I to bim, ‘thy other children are lost 
in irreligious slamber, whilst I alone awake to praixe 
God.’ ‘Son of my soul,’ he answered, ‘it is betier 
to sleep than to wake to remark the faults of thy 
brethren.’ ” 
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PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 

We had an article last week on “ Pusitive People.” 
Practical people are equally worthy of note, and are, 
in a degree, positive. They see by a keen intuition 
how things ought to be done, and do them. They 
are people of ready expedients, and are invaluable 
when enlisted for right purposes. This world is 
made up of unfitnesses, however, and the accident 
and business of life seems to be, as a quaint old fellow 
used to say, to fit square posts into round holes. The 
practical people are rarely in the right place, or put 
to right purposes. We see this fact demonstrated 
every day. If any purpose is to be carried out, the 
men selected to do the work are those the least 
familiar with the matter to be done and the modes of 
doing it, and hence the frequent and almost constant 
complaint of things being ‘* botched ” Nine times in 
ten, the appointing power of committees are not 
practical men, and hence do not see the necessity for 
the selection of such for the positions intended. There 
may be an exception, perhaps, in the appointment of 
legislative committees; for a lawyer usually fills the 
position of speaker, and he dimly sees the necessity 
for an adaptability of means to ends; and that, in 
making laws relating to a particular object, at least 
one of the number ought to know something about 
it. But friendly partiality or party service does a 
great deal, even here; and hence we see commissions 
and committees most incongruously chosen. Minis- 
ters upon the militia, farmers upon finance, black- 
smiths upon law, and schoolmasters upon politics. 
And this accounts tur the many stupid, unjust or 
impracticable laws that are made. 

Ministers are selected, of course, for moral matters; 
but this more from courtesy than from sound wisdom. 
The minister is the least practical man in the world. 
He knows nothing of outdoor life. He is a mere 
dreamer, nine times in ten, by his study nre; & the- 
orist who bases his problems on supposed existences, 
and argues them into a solution as many times in 
ten, satisfactury to himself, but entirely at variance 
with the stern figures of actual life. This needs no 
argument. It is seen every day, and every day the 
mistake will continue to be made. They tind their 
way upon school committees, bringing their theories 
with them, and tind themselves met by things that 
never were dreamed of in their philusophy. If they are 
living men, they accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances; but most likely they will not be, and hence 
become sticks, annoying to everybody with their 
everlasting platitudes, and obstructing progress by 
interposing impossible things. 

In societies, the rule of selection is, almost univer- 
sally, personal partiality, and the practical people 
are disregarded who might do the required service 
far better, because more understandingly, than the 
appointees. Thus, if a matter of building is contem- 
plated, some positive and opinionated deacon is ap- 

pointed, or some legal gentleman, whose knowledge 
goes no further than preparing a foundation deed or 
lease for the property; and the result is a hodge- 
podge of execution, as disastrous to economy as it is 
tu guod taste, 

It is delightful to see a practical man work. He 
sees the whole ground with a most sagacious eye, and 
adapts his means to produce his results in the short- 

est time, and at the least inconvenience. A builder 
of this stamp never obstructs a sidewalk a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary—some will, in- 
deed, erect an entire building without obstructing it 
at all; and the structure will rise with as little con- 
fusion and noise as was claimed for the erection of 
Solomon’s tem}-le, where no sound was heard of 
metal tool or other implement. But in the smallest 
matters are practical peuple seen to the best advan- 
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tage. Such can afford to be bachciors, so readily can 
they sew or darn, and a rent does not long boast the 
advantage. They are ready to put a hand to any- 
thing, and can tend a baby, or make a chowder, by a 
natural gift. 

The old story occurs to us of the use of one of these 
practical men, when a statue was being hoisted to 
its pedestal, and the pulleys were found the least de- 
gree too short to bring it into position. All means 
were exhausted to effect the desired result, when one 
of the practical people present suggested that the 
ropes be wet, which was done. They contracted un- 
der the application of the water, and the statue was 
reared to its place in triumph. These people know 
what to do at the right time. Accidents never catch 
them at unawares. They are not the ones who rush 
round and roar with excitement, in an exigency; but 
@ glance assures them of what they have to do, and 
they do it quietly but effectively. The noisy ones, 
however, by a timely blast of their own trumpets, 
get the largest share of the credit. 

How nobly this quality appears in women, where 
self-possession and readiness are accompanied by tact, 
in meeting the most serious emergencies! The calm 
and exalted patience they exercise in their ministra- 
tions, heightened by the spirit of tenderness that fills 
them, renders their conduct seemingly more than 
human. How many of this character ministered to 
the dead and dying in the late strife? and how many 
to-day, in almost every home, are called to the bed- 
side of the sick and the stricken, blessing and com- 
forting by their presence, and showing a power of 
fortitude and depth of wisdom in their affliction that 
manhood can hardly boast! 

A practical woman is a crown to her husband, and, 
inspired with the wisdum of domestic economy, her 
ir fluence is wide-extended. Her neighbors seek her 
counsel, and her cbildren rise up and call her blessed. 

We believe in practical people. 





ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
CHARLES JAMES SHARP, Aged 23. 
Death takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 

And leaves the bad, too bad to take away. 
Pentonville, 
FRANCIS SEWELL, Aged 17, 
Eternity with me’s begun, 
Tremendous thought! 
And perhaps before to-morrow’s sun, 
May be thy lot. 
Paddington. 
JAMES BROWN, Aged 45. 
All you that do pass by this stone, 
Behold how soon my time was gone. 
Death does not always warning give, 
Therefore be careful how you live. 
St. Margaret's. 
ON A BLACKSMITH, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 
My bellows too have lost their wind; 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decay'd, 
My vice all in the dust is laid. 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My last nail’s driven, my work is done; 
My fire-dried corpse here lies at rest, 
My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest. 
‘Lincoln. 


DUNDREARY CONUNDRUM. 

Lord Dundreary attempted to get off a conundrum 
once, and was rather unfortunate. He says a young 
lady was asking him the last thing in ‘ widdles.” 
“ Now, I hadn’t heard any mythelf for thome time, 
tho 1 couldn’t give ber any vewy gweat novelty, but 
a fwiend of mine made one latht theathon which I 
thought wather neat, tho I athed her: 

“When ith a jar not a jar?” 

Thingularly enough, the moment thye heard thith 
widdle, thye burtht out laughing behind her pocketh 
andkerchief. 

“Good gwathiouth! what ith the matter?” thaid 
I, ** have you ever heard it before?” 

“ Never,” thyc thaid, emphatically, “in that form. 
Do, pleathe, tell me the anther.” 

Tho I told her, ‘* When it ith a door!” 

Upon which thye—thye went off again into hythe- 
wicks. I—I—I never did thee thuch a giwl tor 
laughing. I know it ith a good widdle; but I didn’t 
think it would have thuch an effect ath that. 








NEw Mosic.—Henry Tolman & Co., No. 291 
Washington street, have just published the following 
new music: ** Come down, Father, with the Stamps” 
@ song and chorus; “ There’s no Home like a Home 
in the Heart,” a song; ‘‘My Heart is waiting for 
Somebody,” a ballad; ‘‘ O, Vision bright and beauti- 
ful,” a ballad; ‘‘ La Voix du Coeur,” for the piano; 
“ Andacht,” fur the piano; ‘ll Trovatore,” duets 
for piano and cabinet organ; ‘: Darling Minnie Lee.” 
a transcription for the piano; and ‘‘ Parmi les Isles.” 





AN ADVISER.—A certain farmer (a pillar of the 
church) had a fine field of wheat, which, being a 
little late, was threatened with an early frost.. In 
the emergency, he went into his closet, and wrestled 
in prayer with the Lord for its preservation. In his 
prayer he stated tlie facts fully, and how the tcheat 
would be affected by the frost, and wound up his 
petition in these words, ** Not, Lord, that I would 
dictate, but merely recommend and advise.” 





PRESERVATION OF TROUT. 

Those sportsmen who know the necessity that ex- 
ists for protection to this delicious fish, in the spawn- 
ing season, will be gratitied to learn that the Legis- 
lature is moving in the matter, and that, doubtless, 
we shall have some stringent law to effect a very 
desirable end. The indiscriminate taking of trout, 
that are most voracious and most daring when near 
their spawning season, tends to depopulate our 
Streams, and entirely destroy both the pleasure of the 
true angler, and the supply of the fish, that is such 
a luxury for the table. This has become so evident, 
that action is necessary in the premises, as it was 
some years since, when a law for the protection of 
birds was passed, which has proved so salutary. 
Streams that once abounded in trout, and for the 
continuance of which the same reasons now exist, 
are entirely barren of them; and amateurs, who pay 
no regard to times and seasons, or the fitness of 
things, wonder why they should thus have disap- 
peared. 

We are glad that the preservation of fish and the 
promotion of the fisheries in the internal streams of 
our State should be regarded of interest, and through 
concert of action with adjacent States, a system of 
law may be established that will be most beneficial— 
to the fish and the fisheries. Such law is rendered 
necessary by the new movement making for the 
artificial breeding of fish, here, as well as elsewhere. 
This has been demonstrated as practicable, and satis- 
factory experiments have been made here and in 
New Hampshire, that fix the fact beyond a doubt. 
By judicious protection—which means, in this case, 
* judicial ’—we shall have our streams once mure 
alive with fish, and a luxury restored, of which we 
have been for a great while deprived. 

Every running brook may be made to yield them, 
even though they never existed there before, and 
encouragement Will be afforded to the scientific to 
plant them there, making themselves a name in the 
memory of sportsrben and epicures, who shall, in af- 
ter time, experience the benetits of their efforts. If 
the man who makes two spears of grass grow where 
one grew before, deserves 80 much, what will he not 
deserve, in the way of a grateful return, who shall 
make trout grow where none ever grew before? 
Generations to come shall sound his praises in gusta- 
tory psalms written in fishing lines, and every brook 
shall be melodious with memories of his benefaction. 

This matter of fish culture is occupying the atten- 
tion of many other parts of the world, to-day, and 
an illustrated article in our Magazine for May, gives 
some hints upon the modes of cultivating salmon, 
which may be found useful and interesting. There 
is but one thing in the way of its entire success here 
the want of patience. Our people, are so restless, 
and so insist upon seeing results from the start, that 
they cannot wait for the slow process of incubation. 


_They must find their brooks ready-stocked to please 


them, but the few must do it, and the many forget all 
about it till the times of the fulfilment. We speak from 
a lively hope to see a restoration of former piscicultural 
bounty, which the present earnest movement prom- 
ises. ; 





A THOUSAND MILES FOR A CHEW OF TOBACCO. 
—The operators in an office chewed tobacco. Oue had 
charge of the eastern and the other of the western 
line. One summer morning west wanted a chew, 
but was too lazy to travel across the room to east. So 
he sent a message over the western wire, to his office 
companion, requesting him to send over “chew of 
tobacco,” quick. The message went to Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York and Albany, 
and presently came back into east, who received it 
and walked across the room to west, who still sat in 
his chair yawning and longing for the weed. The 
message travelled over a thousand miles. 


OvuR PorRTFOLIO.— Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 








A WALKING-STICK.—An old gentleman accused 
his servant of having stolen his stick. The man pro- 
tested perfect innocence. “ Why, you know,” re- 
joined his master, ‘that the stick could never have 
walked off with itself.’ ‘Certainly not, sir, unless 
it was a walking-stick.” : 





A LonG SEPARATION.—A brother and sister who 
had not met for fifty-five years, lately had a reunion 
dinner near New London, Ohio. The turkeys were 
carved with a knife forty-eight years of age, but the 
fowls, we presume, were not correspondingly ven- 
erable. 





A WET SurnJEct.—Can a woman be wetter than 
when she has « cataract in her eye, a waterfall on 
the back of her bead, forty springs in her hoop-skirt, 
and high-tied shoes on? Yes, when she has a no- 
tion (an ocean) in her head. 





NEw York Larpocs.—Fifteen dollars is the 
charge in New York for stuffing pet lapdogs which 
have departed this life. 





Fun.—Fun is worth more than pbysic, and who- 
ever invents or discovers a new supply deserves the 
name ota public benefactor. 








Fashion and Gossip. 





PArIs FASHIONS.—Our recent advices from Paris 
state that as far as fashions are concerned, beads and 
pearls of all descriptions are the passion of the sea- 
son; they have well nigh superseded lace, if it is 
possible for any new fashion to supersede that most 
exquisite of all trimmings. Fringes of white beads 
are now sold as high as five-and-thirty shillings per 
yard. The chatelaine waistbands cost from two 
pounds to two pounds ten, and sometimes even more. 
These bands are formed of six large scollops, the cen- 
tre one almost covering the front of the bodice. In 
speaking of b ts, a corresp t writes: Bon- 
nets trimmed with plaits are very popular. I will 
describe two that were made a few days ago. The 
first was the form called Marie Louise, which has a 
small, low crown. It was made of blue crepe mixed 
with blonde; two plaits of blue silk descended the 
back, and two smaller plaits crossed the front of the 
bonnet. The second was in the Marie Stuart form, 
pointed on the furehead. It was black velvet, with 
jet drops round it. Atthe edge of the front there 
was asmall bow with three crimson velvet buckles; 
two plaits of crimson velvet terminating with jet 
drops descended the back. Some of the latest bun- 
nets are made entirely of feathers. 





COsTUMES AT THE OPENING OF THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER.—The dress worn by the Empress Eugenie 
at the opening of the French Chamber was of white 
satin, the upper part of the sleeve and cuff and the 
basquine edged with the doches (sable). The bonnet 
was almost invisible, a thing of white crape, and 
wreathed with dark velvet leaves; but depending 
from the edge, faliing on her hair, were large dia- 
mond drops. On the narrow brown velvet strings 
was a diamond of great size, and diamonds also 
formed her earrings. The dress, save the sable edge, 
was utterly untrimmed. She took her place in the 
tribune, Princess Clothilde, in gray satin, and wearing 
a white lace shawl, on her right; and Princess 
Mathilde, in an Algerian cloak, on her left. The 
little prince, in black velvet knickerbockers, scarlet 
stockings, and wearing the broad ribbon of the Le- 
gion d’Honneur, en sautoir, sat on bis father’s right; 
while bis somewhat portly cousin occupied the lett 
of the throne. 

A NEW CoLoR.—A new color called amaranthe is 
worn for carriage full dress. It looks remarkably 
well under gaslight in velvet over white satin under- 
trains. This is the greatest novelty, as also light 
fawn crape, over which blue beetles and other bril- 
liant insects crawl among the ruddy autumn leaves. 
We do not advise this unless a very brilliant white 
undershirt relieve the tan impression left by so nega- 
tive@ edlor; the effect is, however, extremely dis- 
tingue. 

MADAME RECAMIER’S BEAUTY.—Madame Re- 
camier retained her beauty much longer than is 
usual even with French women. “She did not 
struggle,” said Sainte Beuve. ‘‘She resigned her- 
self gracefully to the first touch of time. She un- 
derstood, that for one who had enjoyed such success 
as a beauty, in order to seem yet beautiful, she must 
make no pretensions. A friend, who had not seen 
her for many years, complimented her upon her 
looks. ‘Ah! my dear friend,’ she replied, ‘it is use- 
less for me to deceive myself. From the moment I 
noticed that the little Savoyards in the street no 
longer turned to look at me,I knew that all was 
over.’ When she was twenty years of age, she was 
called the handsomest woman in the world. 

DomESTIC AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Our Yankee 
gentility is all wroug in knife and fork manipulation. 
The Paris authorities have decided that it is pusi- 
tively vulgar to pass the fork from one hand to the 
other. It must be kept in the left hand, not only 
when using the knife, but in carrying food to the 
mouth.——A New York Jenkins has been calculating 
the cost of some fashionable parties. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars is the maximum. At one Madison 
Avenue reception, the flowers cost seventeen hundred 
dollars.—The King and Queen of Denmark will 
celebrate their silver wedding at Copenhagen, on the 
28th of May, when it is expected that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Czarowitch and his bride, and 
the King of Greece, will all meet.——A brilliant wed- 
ding is announced as soon to take place in Washing- 
ton.— Velvet will be worn in Paris until the middle 
of April.——T he ladies of New York are in a terrible 
stew as to what kind of hats they sball wear at the 
opera.——A couple in Maine were married on the 
ice. Cool, if not romantic.—The latest Paris fash- 
ions are of a Spanish character. 


THE MISTAKES OF WOMEN.—Ladies, as a rule, 
are apt to be favorably impressed by gentlemen who 
“ wrap themselves up in the solitude of their own 
originality,” and defy the world to probe the inner 
depths of their souls. Woman is prone to believe 
that she can read such characters like an open book ; 
that she has a key to all their mysteries. Under- 
neath the marble exterior she sees plenty of plastic 
material which only needs her love and tact to leaven 
into delightful shapes. Minds of tenderness, of in- 
telligence, of magnanimity underlie, she thinks, the 
blank uppermost of reserve. ‘Too often, after having 
tried ber hand at working them, she repents of her 
folly in sackcloth and ashes. Your utterly undemon- 
strative men seldom make goud husbands. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
THE OLD RED BAR. 


(We have a red earof corn hanging over our 
trophy of a visit to New Hampshire last fall, ¥ 
keep as a reminder of a husking bout, that was 
participation and very cheering In memory. | 
Wideswarth, who was a member of our party, 
mitted the following lines to us, based upon th 


Thou 'mindst me of the festal night yen 
When, though the stars were shut from « 
The fleet hours winged with footsteps lig!. 
To pleasure's note, 
4nd mirth and song put care to flight 
To realms remote. 


Ah, sweet the picture thou dost bring! We 

Reseated in that magic ring, wa 

We round the circle deftly swing, 
As then we swung, 

While every way the husks we fling 
The crowd among. 


And merry joke and repartee ol 

Dart to and fro with noisy glee, 

And speech unloosed finds accent free 
From mirthful lips, 

As sweet as roses that the bee : 
Delighted sips. = 


Dim is the lantern's dusky glow 

Upon the cereal heaps below, 

But bright the wit in ceaseless flow, 

e And bright the gleam 

Of eyes, above the gloom that throw 
A brighter beam. 


The old grow young again to mark 

The sounds that shatter in the dark, 

Where boys and girls in playiul lark 
Their bent attain, 

And fun like an electric spark 
Smacks out amain. 


Ah, crimson ear, thou led'st me through 
A scene I'd fain again renew, 
That e’en to ponder in review, 
By memory 's beam, 
h me till I shudder to 
v Dispel the dream. 





What precious rights didst thou impart! 
i How soon I learned them all by heart! 
How did my pulse in tamult start, 
As thou, revealed, 
q Didst prove a key, whose dexterous art 
Rare sweets unsealed. 


On finding thee I wildly rushed, 
The corn and coilars flercely crushed, 
Till, like a warrior victory-flushed, 
1 urged for more, , 
And cnly with completeness hushed, saad 
Did I give o'er. 


Ah, every kernel is a tongue 
That speaks me back those scones among; 
Through Time's back door, wide open qwu 
A sight I see, 
Of flowers of joy, at random flung, 
No more for me. 


But such is doom, and such is best; ' 
And older hearts should seck for rest, 
Nor in such fancy stocks invest 
As husking bouts; 
They are fur youth, ‘tis manifest— 
‘The elders * outs."’ 


Though I the truth will here admit, 
If e’er again occasion-hit, 
I fear I shall not halt a bit, 
But sail right in, 
And plunge again right into it, 
As sure as sin. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD RED EAR. 


(We have ared earof corn hanging over our desk, the 
trophy of a visit to New Hampshire last fall, which we 
keep as a reminder of a husking bout, that was sweet in 
participation and very cheering in memory. Professor 
Wideswarth, who was a member of our party, has sub- 
mitted the following lines to us, based upon this ear :] 


Thou 'mindst me of the festal night 
When, though the stars were shut from sight, 
The fleet hours winged with footsteps light, 
To pleasure's note, 
And mirth and song put care to flight 
To realms remote. 


Ah, sweet the picture thou dost bring! 
Reseated in that magic ring, 
We round the circle deftly swing, 
As then we swung, 
While every way the husks we fling 
The crowd among. 


And merry joke and repartee 

Dart to and fro with noisy glee, _ 

And speech unloosed finds accent free 
From mirthful lips, 

As sweet as roses that the bee 
Delighted sips. 


Dim is the lantern's dusky glow 

Upon the cereal heaps below, 

But bright the wit in ceaseless flow, 
And bright the gleam 

Of eyes, above the gloom that throw 
A brighter beam. 


The old grow young again to mark 

The sounds that shatter in the dark, 

Where boys and girls in playful lark 
Their bent attain, 

And fun like an electric spark 
Smacks out amain. 


Ah, crimson ear, thou led’st me through 
A scene I'd fain again renew, 
That e’en to ponder in review, 

By memory’s beam, 

h me till I shudder to 

Dispel the dream. 





What precious rights didst thou impart! 
How soon I learned them all by heart! 
How did my pulse in tumult start, 
As thou, revealed, 
Didst prove a key, whose dexterous art 
Rare sweets unsealed. 


On finding thee I wildly rushed, 
The corn and collars fiercely crushed, 
Till, like a warrior victory-fiushed, 
I urged for more, 
And cnly with completeness hushed, 
Did I give o'er. 


Ah, every kernel is a tongue 
That speaks me back those scenes among; 
Through Time’s back door, wide open swung, 
A sight I see, 
Of flowers of joy, at random flung, 
No more for me. 


But such is doom, and such is best; 
And older hearts should seek for rest, 
Nor in such fancy stocks invest 
As husking bouts; 
They are for youth, ‘tis manifest— 
The elders “ outs."’ 


Though I the truth will here admit, 
If e’er again occasion-hit, 
T fear I shall not halt a bit, 
But sail right in, 
And plunge again right into it, 
As sure as sin. 
B. P. 8. 
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THE TRAGEDY 


OF 


LUCY BRADBBS LIB 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


LL things considered, it must 
have been a good thing that 
Lucy Bradee set foot in the 
house of her uncle, David 
Crowell, one bright, clear 
morning in May. We are 
told that everything works 
together for good to those 
who love God. In church 
parlance, I cannot say that 
my heroine would have been 
numbered among God’s wor- 
shippers. She loved him in 
everything beautiful, true 
and good, as every young 
heart must; but her name 
was unknown to the pages of 
achurch book. Had she rested back upon the prom- 
ise claimed by those thus recorded, she might have 
shrunk, with dread and fear, from the coming trials 
through which her heart’s good must be obtained. 
But life lay before her; she had yet to learn its les- 
sons of good and ill. She had known only eighteen 
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years; two of that numbpr had looked u upon the lone- 
ly grave of her mother. With her mother went 
home, rest, and almost every bright hope for the 
future Her father had married again, and, although 
kind enough to her, she knew that the witie world 
must have a happier spot fur her than his home. If 
it had not, she thought, she did not want to live in 
it. Remember she was young and undisciplined— 
more than that, passionate and headstrong. So she 
packed her one little trunk, and went to her mother’s 
relations. I cannot tell you all her wanderings; how 
she went from one home to another, yet having no 
steady abiding place. She was ‘‘Sarah’s child;” 
they were all glad to see her; their hearts were good 
and kind in the main; but they did not give her 
what she needed—a home to shelter her. She was 
kissed and caressed, at times, because she was like 
her mother; and there the protection and care of her 
humerous friends fuund its limit. She was young, 
pretty, and the world was befure her. She was 
strong and healthy, too; she must gain her livelihood 
with her own hands. 

So again Lucy packed her little trunk—a carpet- 
bag would have answered as well this time—and 
started for the home of Mrs. David Crowell, her 
mother’s sister. She did not want to be dependent 
upon her, for there was a large family of the Crow- 
ells; she only wanted the chance that the great city, 
wherein her aunt resided, might offer her—a chance 
to get her own living. This was how she came to be 
set down at their door in Darnley Place, on that 
bright morning in May. ‘Tbe cabman took her drab 
trunk under his arm, ran up the steps and gave the 
ring that she could not find courage to give. She 
knew the Crowells as people always know their rela- 
tions, and knowing them, was afraid, just a little 
afraid, that her reception might not be over-cordial. 
While she stood there, a shutter in a story above was 
partially opened; she heard her name spoken in a 
suppressed voice, then there was a hurrying step on 
the stair, and the door was opened. She was in the 
home of the Crowells. More than this, she was svon 
surrounded by Crowells. They were at each elbow, 
before her, behind her. There was one—a diminutive 
one—standing on her trunk, another making her 
appearance through an open door, and a voice, which 
she knew to be her aunt’s, calling out to know the 
cause of the commotion. 

“* Why, Lucy Bradee has come,”’ called out Frances 
Isabella, a b ing girl of ni ; “come and 
brought her trunk.” 

At this, Mrs. Crowell commenced descending the 
Stairs. It wasa feat which could not be executed 
very rapidly; fur the lady weighed nearly two hun- 
dred, and suffered continually from asthma and 
rheumatism. Yet she ged the d t in an 
original, sidling way, watched eagerly by her waiting 
niece. This was her mother’s sister—her own sister. 
They had been children together, girls together—so 
far she got, and the tears began to gather in her eyes. 
For the world, she would not let the group about ber 
see her cry; so she choked them back, and was ready 
to put both arms around her aunt’s neck, with: 

** 1’m so glad to see you, auntie! You look like my 
mother.” 

Mrs. Crowell was one of those fortunate individuals 
who never want for tears, aud maybe the sight of the 
young girl before her, dressed in her rusty suit of 
mourning, touched the very tenderest part of her 
nature. She might have thought of the poor sister 
dead. Be that as it may, when Lucy unclasped her 
arms from her neck, her face was streaming with 
tears. 

**Mother’s crying,” began Isabella. ‘‘ Don’t, 
mother!” 

Here Frances Isabella drew her handkerchief from 
her pocket, and applied it to her eyes. Dolena, in 
turn, the age of Lucy, sniffled into her white apron, 
and the other Crowelis, three in number, following 
the lead of their elders, coughed and sighed, and at 
last made a very respectable show in the way of 
tears. 

Lucy Bradee bit her lip. The scene was so ludi- 
crous that she could not control herself. She burst 
out into a merry laugh. Aprons, hands and hand- 
kerchiefs went down simultaneously, and six pairs of 
eyes were tixed upon Lucy’s face. The children 
snickered and choked, but the elders looked as though 
they were on a jury, and the cfime to be decided up- 
on was murder. 

Light as the offence was, it was several minutes 
before it could be overlooked sufficiently for the 
Crowells to commence questioning their cousin. She 
was fresh from their old home in an adjoining State; 
she was possessed of all the necessary information as 
to who was dead, who married, and who verging on 
both matrimony and death. 

Surrounded by the eager group, Lucy answered 
questions until dinner time. She was weary from 
travelling, her hair needed smoothing, her clothing 
was dusty; but none of these apparent facts were 
taken into consideration by her relations. They 
were eager to gain information concerning every- 
body, and just as well pleased to gossip about their 
own affairs. Lucy learned-that Frances had a beau, 
who came regularly every -Sunday evening; a fact 
which d. to be pleasing to all. She’d see him 
that very evening; he was coming to take France to 
a Sabbath-school concert. He was stlch a nice young 
mav—had just the blackest hair and eyes! 

“ Has Dolena—” 

Lucy hesitated. Dolena and herself were nearly 
the same age. 

“No she hasn’t; and she don’t want any, that’s 
more,” spoke up Dolena, in the crispiest way 














imaginable. 


* Have you, Lacy 7 asked Mrs. Crowell. 

“Me, what?” 

“ Very innocent!” 

*‘Of course she hasn’t, mother; she’s too young.” 

“How much yuunger than you, Miss France?” 
asked Dolena, with a jerk of the head. 

* Just as much younger as you are, Miss Pout, and 
you don’t want a lover. Sour grapes hang high!” 

** Look out, my lady! I might take it in my head 
—I, or some one else—to take this sweetheart away 
from you,” glancing at Lucy as she spoke. 

“It couldn’t be done, could it, Fanny?” Lucy 
made answer, as her cousin frowned down upon her 
pretty face. ‘‘ Besides, we are cousins, and wouldn’t 
rob each other for the world! Please take me up 
stairs. I’m so tired!” 

Lucy arose as she spoke, and put her arm about her 
cousin’s waist. There was a great contrast between 
the two. The elder cousin was large-framed and 
muscular, with big hands and feet; the younger was 
slender and lithe, with a shapely hand, and a foot 
high and arched. She carried herself well, too; had 
a way of tipping her head a little to one side—a 
poise, as it were, that was both natural and becoming, 

“Cousin Lucy is pretty, isn’t she, mother?” the 
little ones exclaimed, as she left the room. 

“The image of her mother,” with asigh. “Ido 
wonder what she came here for! I suppose to get 
work somewhere, though mercy knows work is scarce 
hereabouts. Well, well, she’s got the same old trunk, 
and I dare say the same old clothes. There’s your 
father, children. Go and let him in.” 

The father was a tall, well-made man, with keen 
blue eyes, big nose, and straight, large mouth. It 
wasn’t a good mouth that this man had; there was 
nothing benevolent or soft about it. It was firm; at 
times it could be cruel. No expression or smile could 
change it. Somehow it seemed to agree well with 
the forehead, sloping back—the bald, or almost 
bald, head rising up like a hill in the region of firm- 
ness, and falling dowu to a valley where benevolence 
ought to reign. 

I might, with the father, sum up the whole family. 
For years they had been poor; straitened in cir- 
cumstances that they could not rule. This narrowed 
their souls down still more, and they had nothing to 
help them out of their narrowness. Everything was 
made to fit them; they never rose to anything great 
or ennobling. They were pious; but it was a Crowell 
piety, economically cut and fitted on. It did not 
raise them. They made it an excuse for their follies 
and meannesses, not a stronghold of truth and beau- 
ty, wherein they could rest secure from storms and 
tempests. Now they were succeeding in life, step- 
ping up a little upon the social ladder, getting above 
themselves, as it were, and yet taking all the old 
traits and evils with them. They were suspicious 
and envious, I almost said malicious; respectable, 
too, to the letter. 

“ Lucy has come—” 

“‘ With her trunk!” piped in a little one, interrupt- 
ing her mother. 

“Ah!” Mr. Crowell said, evidently waiting for his 
wife to continue. 

“TI expect she has come to get work, although she 
does not say so. She looks pretty rusty, and seoms a 
little down-hearted. What shall we do with her?” 

“‘Get her work and board her, just as we should 
want her mother to do by a child of ours, if fortunes 
were reversed.” 

** Yes, I suppose so,” Mrs. Crowell made answer, 
looking up as though she were trying to keep pace, 
mentally, with her husband, in his rapid strides to- 
wards benevolence. 

“* Where is Lucy?” 

“Up stairs, with Frank and Dolena. Call her 
down, children. Tell her that her uncle wants to see 
her.” 

So Lucy came down, kissed her uncle, and com- 
menced at once to give him her confidence. To her 
unsophisticated eyes, this man had always beena 
sort of a hero. He was a full-statured man, and trom 
the outward she judged, instinctively, of the inward. 
Though a relative only by name, he seemed nearer 
to her than any other member of the family. She 
trusted him, believed in him—in a way, she loved 
him. In turn, David Crowell cared for her more 
than any one outside of his own family. She hada 
pretty face, was bright and smart, and, more than 
all, looked up to him with a kind of reverence which 
both flattered and pleased him. Drawing her toa 
seat on his knee, he made plans for her; told her 
where he thought he could get her a situation; how 
he should keep her there and take care of her, till, 
one of these days, somebody nice and pleasing should 
claim her. 

Here was rest, home and comfort, at last. And 
the poor child caught up the man’s big hands, and 
covered them with kisses. 

**O, I’m so glad! I thank you so much. I’m so 
very tired of going about from one place to another, 
with no right anywhere! 1 wish my mother could 
know this! When anything happens, I always want 
to tell it to her. IfI die before you do, Uncle David, 
J’ll tell her all about it.” 

David Crowell drew down his face to a Sunday 
length, and told the young girl that she must so live 
as to be sure of meeting her mother; that if she con- 
tinued in her sins, she had no surety of ever seeing 
her face to face again; that his daughters had all 
chosen the better part which could not be taken 
from them; they were regular in their attendance 
at church; each gave her mite to the missionary 
cause, and they all went to Sabbath school. He had 
no fears for their future—not one. And Lucy looked 





up into his face, wonderingly. She had heard the 





same things hundreds of times, from other lips; but, 
somehow, they didn’t reach her. 

‘I may be hard of heart, uncle; but it all sounds 
away off to me. None of it ever gets into my heart, 
only to make it colder. There must be another kind 
of a religion somewhere, and maybe sometime I shall 
find it. This doesn’t do me any good.” 

‘‘ There is only one kind, child,” Mr. Crowell said, 
with asigh, evidently afraid to have the children 
listen to her. ‘ We wont talk any more now.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


In a week’s time, Lucy Bradee commenced her 
shop life. Under some circumstances, it might have 
been pleasant enough; as she was situated, it was 
only endurable. She had to serve a few weeks’ ap- 
prenticeship, and during that time a board bill was 
run up against her. Then there was a continual 
fight with debt, which ground her day after day. 

I have not told you how pride tortured this young 
creature; how uncomplainingly she bore her bur- 
dens; how, without a word, she gave the pittance 
which she earned into the broad hand of her uncle. 
She was poor; sometimes she had hardly decent 
covering for her feet, never enough to protect them 
from the wet and cold; and yet she had nothing to 
say of this. I think it made her hard and cold; still 
further from that faith which her uncle and family 
called their own. 

“ How ridiculous!” she said, one evening, as her 
uncle quoted the beautiful verse, in answer to some 
remark about dress, ‘“‘ Consider the lilies of the field ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; yet verily I say 
unto you, Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

* What is ridiculous, Lucy?” 

She answered with a curl of the lip. 

“ The lilies didn’t have feet, Uncle David, to wear 
out shoes; if they had, I take it they would have 
gone into the spinning business. That is a beautiful 
verse for the rich and well-to-do of the world; but 
the poor, innocent of interest money and bank stocks, 
have no right to it. It is meaningless to them. 
They’d starve under it.” 

It was a long speech for Lucy to make, and when 
she was through with it her cheeks were flushed, 
and her eyes bright. 

“Child,” Mr. Crowell began, looking around him 
in a disturbed way, “I do not like such words from 
your lips. Your mother would not like them, could 
she listen to you.” 

It was a way they had, telling her what her mother 
would like and what she would dislike, in her child. 
Sometimes it nearly maddened her, then again she 
would sit cold and hard, unheeding the allusion. To- 
night she said, smiling: 

“T don’t know as my mother would dislike it, Un- 
cle David. 1f she can hear this, she can see my 
heart, as well, and judge as you are not ee of 
judging.” 

At this speech, there was silence in the room. 
Frances’s lover, busy with a little bouk of engravings 
which he had just presented his sweetheart, looked 
up inguiringly, as though he did not see what it all 
meant. . 

** Don’t listen. How she talks!” Miss France said, 
in a whisper. ie 

Dolena tapped her foot, and con dh i 
a little ditty. Just at this nonin there was a loud 
ring at the dvor; then came a light, quick step 
through the hall, and then— 

“Why Will, why Cousin Will, when did you come? 
where did you Gome from? How do you do?” 

“Came on the evening train—from New York— 
am well,” shaking hands all around, but keeping his 
eye on the flushed face of Lucy Bradee. She was 
trying to get behind her aunt, out of sight and 
thought. 

“‘No you don’t, my little Cousin Lucy! It’s a good 
place for hiding, but I’m too quick for you.” 

He had her by the hands, looking searchingly down 
into her face. The Crowells were watching them. 

“ Humph!” said Cousin Will, turning away from 
her, “you are not as pretty as you used to be, Lu. 
You ougkt to take pattern by France, here; she’s as 
bright as a new-blown rose, eh, Fanny? And Dole- 
na, bless me! By the way, Dole, I heard that you 
hada lover. Tell me about it.” 

‘¢ You were misinformed, sir; it’s France.’ 

“France blushed as deeply as she possibly could, and 
looked down upon her book, with a simper. 
“Dole is waiting for me,” in a droll way, looking 
askance at her. 
*- No, I don’t care for a cousin beau. I'll leave that 
part of the programme to Lu. You'll just suit each 
other. 1’ve thought so for a long time.” 
“Then you’ve been thinking of me, planning for 
me, dear, sweet, amiable Dolena!” 
“O, hush, Will; you talk like a simpleton.” 
“Do I? thank you. I like your compliments. 
They are spicy and original. Let’s go out and have 
a stew.” 

‘*No, I thank you. We are going to church, all 

but Lucy; she never goes.” 
“* Ah, then I must go stewless to my room.” 
“‘ Ask Lucy,” whispered Dolena. 
* Lucy, will you do me the honor to stew with me?” 
“No, I thank you.” 
He frowned at her. It was a quick contraction of 
the brows, intended only for her eyes. 
Just as you please, only I think a walk would do 
you good; might bring a little color to your cheeks.” 
She hesitated a moment. 
“Tl go, then.” 
France raised her eyebrows, and Dolena laughed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WHEN they were in the street, Will, drawing Lu- 
cy’s hand through his arm, commenced with: 

“For Heaven’s sake, tell me, Lucy, how came you 
here?” ‘ 

“TI came to work; I—” 

OQ, the work part is all well enough; but how did 
you get into that nest of vipers? How did you come 
to ge to the Crowells?” ‘i 

“Vipers, Will? I don’t understand you.” 

“ How long have you been there?” 

“Six months ” 

“Six months! Then you do understand me; you 


found it out before you had been there three weeks.” | 


Lucy was silent.” 

‘* Weren’t they very sweet when you first came, 
say 9" 

“Sweet enough.” 

‘* Are they sweet now?” 

“Well, not particularly. 
pleasant.” 

‘*Pleasant! Don’t you pay your board?” 

Yes.” . 

“T thought so. I could have sworn to it. Now let 
me tell you that David Crowell is a scoundrel. Why, 
Lu, during the last six months he has made a pretty 
little furtune. Luck has turned with him. That’s 
how that big France happened to get a beau.” 

“I don’t believe that.” 

*O, don’t!” 

“No; for—” 

“He basn’t been looking sweet at you, has he? If 
he bas, I'll break every bone in his budy.” 

“No, not much—that is—you see—” 

* Ah ha, my little lady, there’s where the shoe 
pinches! You must be having a sweet lite there! It 
must be a kind of heaven below! What doves he say 
to you?” 

“Not much of anything. He loans me books, gives 
me flowers sometimes; but Frank does not know it.” 

“ What books has be loaned you?” 

“ Jane Eyre, Zaidee, and two or three of Dickens’s 
works.”’ 

“All novels. I dare say by this time, he isa Rech- 
ester to you. You are just the age for all such 
foolishness.” 

“Indeed! am 1?” 

“ Let’s be serious about it. When I found out 
where you were, I got leave of absence, and came 
directly to you. Now I’m here, I don’t know how to 
manage it.” 

There was a silence of a few moments. It was 
broken by Will. 

* Cousin Lu, I’ve hit it!” 

“ Well?” 

“ Will you marry me?” 

“ What?” sharp and quick. 

“ Will—you— marry—me?” 

“No, I will not.” 

“ Why not?’ in a cheery voiee, not at all-like that 
of a rejected suitor. 

“ Why should 1?” 

* Because I have asked you to.” 

“ Vhat’s a weak argument.” 

“* Not so weak. You couldn’t have married me if I 
hadn't propose: '.” 

‘** And I can’t now that you have.” 

“ Yes you can.” 

* Impossible!” 

“ There’s a preacher’s house at the corner of the 
next street. It wouldn’t take us long to be made 
one.” 

Lucy shook her head. “We are not one, now— 
after the ceremony, we should not be.” 

‘“* Where did you get that? from one of Mr. Whee- 
lock’s books?” ; 

“1 am possessed of a little common sense of my 
own.” 

“You didn’t prove it by getting in with the 
Crowells.” 

“They have not harmed me.” 

“ It isn’t their fault. I’ve tried them. They came 
near destroying my prospects for life, when I was 
quite as young and green as you now are.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ross. You are very compli- 
mentary.” 

“We could quarrel, couldn’t we, Lu, without 
much effort? But I do like you; I must take care of 
you in some way, and I daren’t leave you there and 
go back to New York. I think we shall have to 
marry. Indeed I do, little girl.” 

“ We are cousins.” 

* Very true; but we shall have to ignore that fact. 
I see no better way.” 

Lucy was silent. They walked a square without 
speaking. Then Will broke out with: 

“I shall send you a present in the morning, Lu; 
indeed I shall.” 

“ What are you saying, Will? I don’t understand 
you.” 

“* Why, you need a present, and I shall buy it for 
you; something substantial and good. A couple of 
dresses, @ warm shaw], some dainty gaiters—” 

“Sir! IL am not an object of charity!” 

With this, Miss Lucy Bradee snatched her hand 
from her cousin’s arm, and turned to leave him. He 
caught her by the sleeve. 

** Not so fast. You’ve too much pride for your own 
good. You need these things, and there is no use in 
your being s0 touchy about it. Why, not five years 
ago, I walked this same street without a dollar in my 
pocket. Instead, I had a board bill. I’m not ashamed 
to say it, either.” 

* It’s very easy to tell of one’s past poverty, when 
the pocket is heavy with bank notes,” Lucy said. 

“ Ah, indeed, my lady! I quite understand you; 


Uncle and aunt are 


I think I read you like a big-lettered primer. Nev- 
ertheless, you puzzle me. Let’s walk along.” 

Lucy made some remark upon the weather, the 
moonlight, the street, the evening. 

** Delightful, yes; only i’m not talking pretty talk, 
to-night. Iam practical, fur once, and shall be until 
I get you out of this.” 

Lucy laughed. Will’s earnestness was getting 
amusing. 

‘*T don’t see what in the world made you go into a 
boot -¥indery!” 

* Only had to serve three weeks, my lord.” 





“Yes, [ see; and your board had to be paid. King 
David’s paim had to be tickled with two-dollar notes, 
occasionally.” Then, in a deprecating tone, “ Please, 
Cousin Lucy, for the sake of our mothers, let me buy 
you something!” 

‘“* What, and have it thrown in my face a dozen 
times a day! be taunted with it, twitted of it, and 
perhaps—no, no, Will; there’s nv use in talking 
about it.” 

“ T see, now, that you know your ground. You’ve 
got your Crowell lesson. I’ll send the whole posse a 
present, at Christmas, just for the sake of serving 
you; that is, unless you see fit to be my wife before 
that time.” 

** Don’t, Will, don’t!” 

* Poor thing! I can’t leave you here. You haven’t 
a friend in the world besides me.” 

‘* Yes I have.” 

“ Whom?” 

** A nice little girl at the shop—Fannie Wentworth.” 

“Fannie Wentworth! By George! Why Lu, I 
made love to her once!” 

“Did you ever know a girl that you didn’t make 
lgve to?” 

*“] think France and Dolena are exceptions, Miss 
Lu. But tell me about Fannie.” 

‘Nothing, only we are friends; love each other 
dearly.” 

* | haven’t seen her for two years. She used to be 
pretty. Dark eyes and tine, long hair, a kind of a 
purblish black mass, that set off her pretty head 
wonderfully. I wouder—that is, do you know, Lu, if 
any one else—” 

“ Yes, souie one else is, Will. I expect she’ll mar- 
ry him, sometime, when he gets home from Cali- 
ternia.” 

** May he break his nose on the passage home! If 
he doesn’t, and runs across my path, I shall certainly 
pomwel him.” 

**Do you pommel every man who dares to make 
love to a woman that you have talked nonsense to?’ 
“ Not every one. I wasa little serious with Fan- 
nie. I must see her before I go back.” 

“ What, forget your devotion to me?” 

“Ono. I might possibly marry her, and give you 
a home in that way. By Jove! that’s a capital idea. 
I'll ask her to-morrow.” 

“ Do, and get refused the same day.” as 
“Sie wont refuse me. But Lu, do you know that 
gentleman opposite?” 

They had entered a saloon and taken seats directly 
beneath a blazing cluster of lights. Lucy Bradee’s 
face looked its prettiest. Her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes were sparkling with roguish light, her 
mouth was dimpled about with smiles. 

“The old-young man, Will, in black?” in alow 
tone. 

* Yes. He’s saying something about you, now, to 
his companion. Shall I get up and cane him, Lu?” ~ 
“Not yet; have your oysters first. That man isa 
kind of a shadow of mine. I never go out but that I 
meet him; [ never enter an omuibus but that he pre- 
cedes or fullows me. To-day be was in the shop to 
get some magazines bound. Some part of the work 
tell to me; be came and stood by me, and gave me 
some trifling direction. That’s all I know about him.” 
‘Nevertheless, he has his eye on you. Now I’m 
going to talk sweet to you, just to let him catch a 
word here and there.” 

“Don’t, Will. I don’t like him. I’ve got it into 
my head that he is, in some way, going to make me 
trouble. I suppose l’m nervous.” 

** Undoubtediy. 1’ll find him out to-morrow.” 
Still the stranger watched the bright, clear face of 
Lucy. The tempting lunch, the sparkling wine be- 
tore him, remained untasted, apparently forgotten. 
“The fellow don’t eat anything, Lu; he hardly 
keeps his eyes from you.” 

Lu shuddered. “Let us go, Will. I don’t feel 
happy here.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Lucy returned home, she found the family 
in a very amiable mood. She did not know how to 
account for so sudden a change. They questioned 
her about her walk, asked if she had a pleasant time, 
how long Cousin Will was going to stay, besides a 
great deal more to which she responded in an absent 
way. 

** Cats often scratch while they are purring,” Lucy 
thought, folding up her shawl. 

The wisdom of her unspoken thought soon became 
apparent. Uncle David turned to her, as she was 
about leaving the room, with: 

“T hope you will not see Will Ross often, while he 
remains in the city. Sit down, if you please. I do 
not consider him a proper associate for a young girl 


man. You are not safe with him.” 
The girl’s eyes flashed. 





of taking care of myself.” 


There was a faint gleam in Mr. Crowell’s eyes, 


very like anger. After it had faded entirely away, | 


| he spoke again, 
** While you are an inmate of my bouse, a sojourner 
beneath my roof, I feel it my duty to exercise a fath- 
erly care over you. Sv, I must repeat it, that the in- 
fluence of a young man like your cousin, over a person 
of your tendencies, must be evil— pernicious.” 
* What do you mean by my tendencies, Uncle 


{ CHAPTER V. 


ing rain. Lucy went to the shop break fustless, sick, 
| Nervous, and out of sorts. It somehow had gotten 
into her head that something dreadful was going t» 
happen. This premonition of ill had driven sleep 
from her pillow. She stared, the night through, 
into the darkness, thinking of Arthur Kingsbury’s 





David?” 

“T mean that you are ungoverned in your temper 
and speech ; that you are headstrong, and disinclined 
to listen to advice from your elders; that you have 
no faith or belief in religion; in fact, that you border 
upon infidelity.” 

‘You are wrong. I do believe in religion, but not 
in shams. It is the people who pray loudly at the 
street corners that I have no faith in. I do hate 
cant :nl hypocrisy; a continual talk of love and 
faith, mere surface trash, when the heart is unknown 
to that pure religion which Christ taught. ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ There is no gainsaying 
that.” 

“Don’t say anything more, father,” Mrs. Crowell 
began, pleadingly. ‘Talking can’t change any- 
thing.” 

**} know it very well. I only want to warn Lucy 
of danger, that is all.” 

‘** But she can’t take such a warning, so let her go. 
Let her learn for herself. Some people have to.” 

“IT must do my duty. Will Ross is an immoral 
young man.”’ 

“I disagree with you, sir,’”? Lucy made answer, 
promptly. ‘His influence over me is not bad. He 
is kind, thoughtful and good. I wish there were 
more like him.” 

“God forbid!” Mr. Crowell said, holding up his 
hands. “But I have eased my conscience of its 
load. Ihave spoken. We’ll say no more about it.” 

“T wouldn’t, father. Let her do as she pleases,” 
spoke up France, darting an angry look at Lucy. 

The look was repaid, with interest. Just then, 
Lucy Bradee hated them all. She felt like braving 
the whole of them. It gave her strength to know 
that some one in the wide world really cared for her. 
He made no long-faced speeches to her, about duty, 
faith and religion; but he showed her, by a kindly 
example, what it all meant. Talk couldn’t warm 
people; it didn’t clothe them, give them shoes for 
their feet. She wanted, first, then, a religion of 
works. 

“By the way, girls,” Mr. Crowell began, his face 
lighting up, “I received a strange call at my office, 
to-day. It was from a gentleman who wishes to be- 
come a visitor at our house. He was a stranger to 
me; but he came with a list of references to back him 
in a request, as he expressed it, that might otherwise 
seem impertinent.” 

“What was his name? Was he fine-looking? 
How.old?” were the questions eagerly asked. 

‘He is a man of perhaps thirty-two years; gentle- 
manly in his manners, and very agreeable and good- 
looking.” 

Mr. Crowell’s eyes were on Lucy’s face as he spoke. 
He saw that every vestige of color left it; that in 
some way his words affected her deeply; how, he 
could not understand; so he continued: 

“ He isa gentleman of means; I learn, in fact, that 
he is independent, so far as money goes; that his 
character stands high—in fact, that 1 may consider it 
a high compliment that he should desire an acquain- 
tance with my family.” 

Lucy had regained her p ‘e. She sat before 
the fire, shading her eyes with her hand. 

“What is his name?” asked Dolena, interested 
and eager. 

“ Arthur Kingsbury.” 

Lucy did not move, did not start nor look up. 
There was no doubt now, in her mind who this 
stranger was, who sought an acquaintance with her 
uncle’s family. She had picked up a card in the 
shop, that very day, bearing that same name. She 
knew that it was her he sought, none other. What 
if she should marry Will Ross, and so escape from 
the trouble that she knew was coming? Why not go 
somewhere else to board? No, she could not, would 
not marry her cousin. She could not get away from 
the Crowells. She must brave the annoyance. It 
might, after all, be nothing more. 

‘*When will he call?” 

““Why, I thought he might possibly drop in to- 
night; but it is too late, now. Probably he will be 
here to-morrow evening.” 

“To-morrow evening I will spend with Fannie 
Wentworth,” thought Lucy, rising to leave the room. 

“‘ Good-night,” she said, glancing around the little 
group. She saw her aunt’s face—it was like her 
mother’s—so she went back and kissed her. ‘ Good- 
night, Aunt Crowell.” 

‘*Good-night, dear,” wiping her eyes, and drawing 
@ long sigh. 

When they were alone together, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowell, the stranger’s name was brought up again. 

“Well, mother, I might as well tell you, although 
it had better be kept from France and Dolene, but 
this man is after Lucy. He told me so, in so many 
plain words. I honor him for it. It will be a splen- 
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with your turn of mind. He is nota moral young though. Shall [ tell Lucy about it?” 


“Your caution is evidently well-meant, but quite thought, either way, until he has made her acquain- 
unnecessary,” she answered, boldly. ‘I am capable , tance.” 


did match for her, and she wont be out of place, no 
matter where you put her.” 


“That’s a fact, David. I wish it was Dolena, 


‘Not for the world! He prefers to win his way 
with her himself. He doesn't wish her to give it a 


“* How romantic!” 


bold , and wondering, without daring to antic- 
ipate, what would come of it. 

Will Ross came across her on the street, walking 

slowly along, as if she had the day before her, and 
there was no reason for hurry. She did not dare tell 
him what had occurred the night before, after he 
went away. Not even when the subject of her 
thoughts passed them, giving a searching glance into 
her face, did she have courage to make known her 
troubles. 

“There's that jackanape again. dressed cut like a 
French dancing-master. How his bir .yes searche! 
your face, Lu! I suppose you’ve captivated the po r 
fellow, and he is in no way respcnsible fcr bis actions.’ 

With this, the subject was dropped, and they saun- 
tered along together, the spirits of each seeming to 
agree pertectly well with the weather. 

At the shop door, Will hesitated, as if afraid to en- 
ter, although it was quite evijent that that was his 
intention on joining Lucy. 

“TI want to see her, and yet—” 

“O, you want tosee Fannie! I thought you were 
going in to spend the day with me.” 

“ You see I didn’t treat her quite right; promised 
to write and did not, although I didn't forget her.” 

“Never mind, She forgave that long ago, I dare 
say.’ 

Now, the fact of the matter was, Will Ross didn’t 
care to be forgiven quite so easily. He woukl rather 
have the injury, if injury it was, remembered; he 
stood a little chance of being remembered with it. If 
she had forgiven him, she had forgotten him; he was 
ready to stake anything on that. 

“ Well?” inquiringly. 

“Tl goin, Lu, and brave it; more than all, if she 
is just as she used to be, 1’ll make love to her in dead 
earnest.”’ 

* Real love can’t be talked any other way.” 

The first object that attracted their attention, «n 
opening the door, was Mr. Kingsbury. He was 
standing before a pile of magazines which had just 
been brought in, giving some directions concerning 
their binding. 

“*Descend into the depths of , an‘ lo, he is 
there!’” whispered Will, in Lu’s ear. “I'll wager 
you he has five hundred volun of magazi to 
bind. They’! all get bound here, too.” 

It seemed to be a disagreeable day in every respect, 
to Lucy. She soon learned that the foreman was ill, 
and that there would be but little work to do until 
his return. It was a small bindery, full of dusty old 
books. There was 110 new work done there, and only 
three girls employed at the busiest times. She want- 
ed to go home, but could not get permission. So she 
finished the work that she had left uncompleted the 
night before (Cousin Will was already talking to 
Fannie Wentworth as though they had parted only 
the week before), and then sat down to the window, 
with an old book in her hand. ‘ 

The view from the window was not especia'ly in- 
viting. Below, she could only see the back entrance 
of a second-rate hotel. There were chambermaids 
and washerwomen passing in and out; lines of clothes 
were stretched on the sheds, looking giay and limp; 
there was nothing bright in the whole view—not 
even a rosy, cheerful face, nor the gleam of a bright 
eye. Above, it was little fetter. The sky was gray 
with clouds; not a shifting, hurrying mass, flying 
before the wind, letting rays of light pass them, in 
their changing, but a dull, sodden sky, firm and im- 
movable, guarding the blue sky and the sunsbine so 
closely that they coukl not get a chance to smile 
down upon the gloomy world. The air was fuil of 
chilling mist, that seemed to come up from the east. 
“It must be a terrible day,’ Lucy thought, ‘‘to 
those who have to bury their dead out of sight. The 
grave is cold and dark, at best; but this air stealing 
down into it must leave it colder.” 

Then she thought of the June day on which her 
mother had been buried. How bright and warm it 
was! only a tew white clouds sailing across the skv. 
The world seemed full of roses, too. When they 
went to the grave, they looked at them, in crowds, 
from every garden enclosure. Some were white, as 
if with fear (so it seemed to her at the time) of the 
death so near them; others were bright and glad, as 
though they looked beyond it all, and saw the light 
upon the other side. How far off the day was! How 
much she had lived since then! She almost wished 
she could go back to the old home once more. Only 
the day before, she had received a letter from her 
father, urging her tocome. Poor, weak father, who, 
if she went, could not shield, hardly shelter her .He 
loved her—how could he help it?—but ancther love 
had come between them; he could not be to her as 
he used to be. - Besides, everything had gone loosely 
when her mother first died. The place got involved, 
and the new wife’s money reclaimed it. She paid off 
the heavy mortgage, and it was hers. What right 
had Lucy Bradee there, afier that? 

She did not once open the book which she held in 
her hand. She sat watching the little yard below. 
She believed, after that, sie could tell just how many 
boards there were on the fence—how many nails it 
took to confine them to their places. She saw rats, 
great sleek, well-fed creaturer, slying in and ont 
among the dirt, up and down, in and out the barrels 











of swill, watchful and cunning. She thought they 





THE next morning was dark and cloudy, threaten- 
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.| were so like people that they had seen; indeed 
\\ | was a kind of a crochet of hers that everybody fave 


ed, either more or less, some animal. Within sh 


| time, she had begun to think her Uncle Crowell w 
| like a fox. His face was like those she hal seen 


the windows down town; it had the same sly look 
it. She wouldn’t wonder if this Mr. Kingsbury 
like a rat; she could hardly tell, yet. Dolona 
like some wicked bird; always ready to give an any 


| tear at one’s very heart, Cousin Will—well, 5 


hardly knew what he was like. ‘Thinking of hin 
she glanced towards him. He was speaking in a k 
tone to Fannie Wentworth, She must be like a doy 
only doves were such cooing, subdued little creatur: 
Fannie was bright and roguish; wise, too, with 
dear, persistent little will of her own. 

After a whie, Will went out and ordered a dinner, 
ata restaurant near by. They managed to get 
table— a rickety, shaky affair—unloaded of its boo: 
and papers. They covered it with clean white pape 
in lieu of damask table linen, and then sat dow 
dining right royally. 

That was the one bright spot of the day. W 
made Fannie sit at the head of the table, he taki 



































the foot. Lucy was the invited guest. It was su 
a nice dinner, too! Oyster soup and roast duc 
plenty of vegetables for the solid part, with pie, cah 
je'ly and coffee for dessert. 

«This is the way we will live,” Will said, glanct:., 
towards Fannie. 

In turn, Lucy looked up, and asked, demurely, 
he were speaking to her. 

«Of course he was,” Fannie said, roguishly. 
“Then Lobject. We wont live this way. W: 
have a better table, real silver and uncracked chi: . 
I shall sit at the head of the table, and not Fann 
We wont have a gray room in the house; when it 
cloudy like this, we’ll close the shutters and light t 


“Such a gas-bill as we should have in Novem). 
Lucy!” 

All in all, it was such a plearant little dinn 
Years atter, when Lucy Bradee wanted to bring ba 
clearly the face of Cousin Will, she had only to thi 
of that meal. She always saw him again, the ck 
blonde face, restless eyes, and handsome, laugh 
mouth, as he was then and there. 

As t hey sat chatting there together, it began to ra) 
“ A poor night fur the theatre, Fannie,” Will sa 
“ What! the theatre to-night! 1 thought seriou 
of going home with Fannie.” 

“You'll have to postpone your visit. No ma‘ 
how hard it rains, we are going to the theatre, ‘J 
city is full of carriages. I'd invite you, Lu, only— ~ 
“You don’t want me. Don't be afraid to sp: 
your mind. I wouldn't go for forty invitations, 
know the old adage.” 

“It isn’t true in this case, La.” 

« Don’t exert yourself to palliate your offence; | 
quite satisfied. You and I walked#ogether idst ¢ 
ning; you and Fannie will walk or ride to-nig 
It’s the same thing repeated.” 

Will shook his head and frowned. He did not« 
for the conversation of last evening to reach Fan. 
He was in earnest here; he should be terribly 
earnest—while it lasted. What then? 
[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.) 
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AN ELEPHANT AND A RAT, 
A very extraordinary encounter between 4 rat : 
an elephant bas recently taken place in the Gar. 
of Plants, London, which was witnessed with inte 
by hundreds of persons: The keepers were enga,, 
in destroying a great number of rats, when on 
them escaped and ran to the spot allotted to the « 
phant. Seeing no other refuge, in the twinklin,, 
an eye the rat snugly ensconved himself in the tru 
of the elephant, very much to the elepbant’s dissa: 
faction. He stamped his foot and twisted his tru 
round like the sail of a windmill. After these ev: 
tions, he stood suddenly still, evidently reflecting 
what was best to do. He then ran to the tro: 
where he is accustomed to drink, and plunged 
trunk into the water, then returned to his den, « 
raising his trunk, with the water he absorbed, 
dashed out the unfortunate rat, which was in a sb. 
of water like that issuing from a fire engine. W) 
the rat fell to the ground, the elephant seized h: 
and made him undergo the immersion and project. 
four times. At the fourth throw, it felldead. 1. 
elephant, with a majestic air, but cool and pla 
crasbed his annoying little enemy with his foot, « 
then went round to the spectators to make his ur 
collection of cakes, sugar and other dainties, ‘i 
feat was received with vociferous applause, whi 
the elephant seemed fully to understand and app. 
ciate. 





+ ~ 
i! COWS AND MILE. 

Railways have been very influential in securing 
large populations a daily supply of good milk. Be: 
their existence, the graziers round Paris transforn 
their cows into milk hi Not contented w 
the normal quantity of seven or eight quarts per ¢ 
by feeding fheir cows with salted fodder, and giv 
them flour and water instead of green food, anc 
ke ping them constantly confined in the stable, tl 
contrived to extract from fifteen to twenty quart 
day, for a couple of years, The milk was rich 
lactine; but the cows became consumptive. At | 
least dranght of cold air, pneamouia declared ite 
and a dairyman’s whole stock might be dead 
twenty-four hours. As an excers of refinement « 
ingenuity, cows bave been milked by machinery ; } 
before pronouncing on the merits of the system, 
should like to hear the cows’ report. 
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were so like people that they had seen; indeed it 
was a kind of a crochet of hers that everybody favor- 
ed, either more or less,some animal. Withina short 
time, she had begun to think her Uncle Crowell was 
like a fox. His face was like those she had seen in 
the windows down town; it had the same sly look to 
it. She wouldn’t wonder if this Mr. Kingsbury was 
like a rat; she could hardly tell, yet. Dolena was 
like some wicked bird; always ready to give an angry 
| tear at one’s very heart. Cousin Will—well, she 
hardly knew what he was like. Thinking of him, 
she glanced towards him. He was speaking in a low 
tone to Fannie Wentworth. She must be like a dove; 
only doves were such cooing, subdued little creatures. 
Fannie wus bright and roguish; wise, too, with a 
dear, persistent little will of her own. 

After a whi e, Will went out and ordered a dinner, 
ata restaurant near by. They managed to get a 
table—a rickety, shaky affair—unloaded of its books 
and papers. They covered it with clean white paper, 
in lieu of damask table linen, and then sat down, 
dining right royally. 

That was the one bright spot of the day. Will 
made Fannie sit at the head of the table, he taking 
the foot. Lucy was the invited guest. It was such 
« nice dinner, too! Oyster soup and roast duck, 
plenty of vegetables for the solid part, with pie, cake, 
je'ly and coffee for dessert. 

* This is the way we will live,” Will said, glancing 
towards Fannie. 

In turn, Lucy looked up, and asked, demurely, if 
he were speaking to her. 

“Of course he was,” Fannie said, roguishly. 

“Then Lobject. We wont live this way. We'll 
have a better table, real silver and uncracked china. 
Z sball sit at the head of the table, and not Fannie. 
We wont have a gray room in the house; when it is 
cloudy like this, we’ll close the shutters and light the 

as’? 

“Such a gas-bill as we should have in November, 
Lucy!” 

All in all, it was such a pleasant little dinner! 
Years atter, when Lucy Bradee wanted to bring back 
clearly the face of Cousin Will, she had only to think 
of that meal. She always saw him again, the clear, 
blonde face, restless eyes, and handsome, laughing 
mouth, as he was then and there. 

As they sat chatting there together, it began to rain. 

“ A poor night fur the theatre, Fannie,”’ Will said. 

‘What! the theatre to-night! 1 thought seriously 
of going home with Fannie.” 

“You'll have to postpone your visit. No matter 
how hard it rains, we are going to the theatre. The 
city is full of carriages. I’d invite you, Lu, only—” 

“You don’t want me. Don’t be afraid to speak 
your mind. I wouldn’t go for forty invitations. You 
know the old adage.” 

“It isn’t true in this case, Lu.” 

** Don’t exert yourself to palliate your offence; I’m 
quite satisfied. 
ning; you and Fannie will walk or ride to-night. 
It’s the same thing repeated.” 

Will shook his head and frowned. He did not care 
for the conversation of last evening to reach Fannie. 
He was in earnest here; he should be terribly in 
earnest—while it lasted. What then? 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 


AN ELEPHANT AND A RAT. 


A very extraordinary encounter between a rat and 
an elephant has recently taken place in the Garden 
of Plants, London, which was witnessed with interest 
by hundreds of persons: The keepers were engaged 
in destroying a great number of rats, when one of 
them escaped and ran to the spot allotted to the ele- 
phant. Seeing no other refuge, in the twinkling of 
an eye the rat snugly ensconced himself in the trunk 
of the elephant, very much to the elepbant’s dissatis- 
faction. He stamped his foot and twisted his trunk 
round like the sail of a windmill. After these evolu- 
tions, he stood suddenly still, evidently reflecting on 
what was best to do. He then ran to the trough 
where he is accustomed to drink, and plunged his 
trunk into the water, then returned to his den, and 
raising his trunk, with the water he absorbed, he 
dashed out the unfortunate rat, which was in a sheet 
of water like that issuing from a fire engine. When 
the rat tell to the ground, the elephant seized him, 
and made him undergo the immersion and projection 
four times. At the fourth throw, it felldead. The 
elephant, with a majestic air, but cool and placid, 
crushed his annoying little enemy with his foot, and 
then went round to the spectators to make his usual 
collection of cakes, sugar and other dainties. The 
feat was received with vociferous applause, which 
the elephant seemed fully to understand and appre- 
ciate. 





. COWS AND MILE. 

Railways have been very influential in securing to 
large populations a daily supply of good milk. Betore 
their existence, the graziers round Paris transformed 
their cows into milk hi Not ted with 
the normal quantity of seven or eight quarts per day, 
by feeding their cows with salted fodder, and giving 
them flour and water instead of green food, and by 
kee ping them constantly confined in the stable, they 
contrived to extract from fifteen to twenty quarts a 
day, for a couple of years. The milk was rich in 
lactine; but the cows became consumptive. At the 
least draught of cold air, pneumonia declared itself, 
and a dairyman’s whole stock might be dead in 
twenty-four hours. As an excess of refinement and 
ingenuity, cows have been milked by machinery; but, 
before pronouncing on the merits of the system, we 
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You and I walked together last eve-* 


LORD ULS SWATER. | 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BLACKCAP IS PAID OFF, 


phoc by which the heathen poets of old, Scandinavian 


nies is woven on the loom of Fate. We need not 
believe either in Valkyr or in Parc, in Lachesis or 
in Skogula, to feel the force of the grand myth, and 
the lesson which it imparts. Still, the mystic distaff 
whirls, heavy with flax fibres, still the threads when 
spun are woven into warp and woof by the fast-flying 
shuttle, and still the fabric grows, and the shears 
resound, and our lives are measured and meted till it 
comes to our turn for the touch of the resistless steel. 
To the imagination of a modern, at least, the most 
remarkable feature of the arrangement is the im- 
menre variety of the sources whence are drawn the 
materials for the great web. Threads the mest un- 
like, the furthest apart, are caught up, spun, and, 
twined, and crossed, and knit up into the giant fabric. 
Existences that would seem to have nothing in com- 
mon, yet preve, on a close inspection, to have been 
joined to one another by the viewless but unbroken 
chain of cause and effect. There lives no creature of 
whom we cau say with truth, that with him or her 
we can by no possibility have to do, that by no indi- 
rect agency can he or she influence us for weal or 
woe. There are bonds and l'rks between all human 
actions, and all human destinies. 

At much the same bour at which William Morgan, 
Esquire, of Cramlingham and Stoneham, and many 
a fair Hall besides, alighted from the railway carriage 
upon the platform at Bridchester, the cathedral city 
of Oakshire where his canvassing was to begin, and 
where the obsequious Mr. Sharples was realy to re- 
ceive his paymaster, a homeward-bound Australian 
clipper came to her moorings in the Thames. The 
steam-tug that had towed her from Gravesend, past 
the endless-seeming reaches of the river, with its flat 
shores, and green marsh-meadows, and Dutch-look- 
ing wind-mills, had gone puffing off, its task at an 
end. The ship lay at anchor in the Pool, amid a 
crowd of vessels, herself towering, with her tall 
spires, above the forest of masts surrounding her. 

It was early in the afternoon as yet, for the day- 
light comes early and lingers long in July. William 
Morgan had left Shellton-on-Sea by the first quick 
train, while the very first rays of the rising sun had 
shone upon the turbid water frothing away from 
under tbe bows of the tall ship, and the splashing 
paddles of the pigmy steamer that was dragging her 
upstream. There was plenty of light as yet, and 
the passengers and the crew, and the captain and 
mates too, not impossibly, were as eager to touch 
the hard firm earth as those who have sailed from 
the antipodes have a right to be. It wasof no use 
to suggest to the land that they had better 
spend another night quietly on board, so as to have 
@ whole day before them when they should quit the 
vessel. It was of as little use to advise the fore- 
castle Jacks to stay and earn extra pay by helping 
to unload the ship; the sailors were wild for the 
shore and their liberty, hungering and thirsting, too. 
many of them, poor fellows, to spend their wages in 
a short week’s folly and frenzy among the water-side 
publics and dancing-rooms. Every one was for the 
shore. 

It was the passengers’ turn first; and when they 
and their effects had gone off in boats, the crew, 
with their chests, and bags, and bundles, and many 
of the men carrying a cage of outlandish Australian 
birds, a cockatoo tied to a perch, or some other 
marketable pet from the other side of the world, 
came tumbling up, and went ashore, too. The ship 
was left in charge of the second-mate, the appren- 
tices, and one lame old mariner who had seen enough 
of the world and its vanities to prefer earning wages 
as a shipkeeper in port, to sowing hard-won money 
broadcast among the harpies that prey on sailors. 
But, according to articles, the voyage was over; the 
anchor was down; the men were free, and the cap- 
tain was to meet them by appointment at the ship- 
ping-office, to pay them their due. 

A curious scene it was, the door of that shipping- 
office, around which the freshly-landed seamen 
lounged, waiting their turn to be calledin. Within, 
the merchant-captain, the clerks, and one of the 
partners in the firm that owned the ship, were busy 
with gold and silver, ink and papers, and ledgers and 
log-book, checking off the wages due. There was 
some little argument now and then between payer 
and payee, on account of stoppages for purser’s 
clothes supplied on the voyage, or for advances 
made in Australia, but on the whole all went 
smoothly. The men took their money, accompanied 
in some cases—not all, by any means—by a kind 
word or two from their late commander, and went 
their way. It was outside the office, however, that 
the student of lite would have seen something to in- 
terest him, rather than inside it, where the dull 
routine of business was carried on. 

The Blackcap was a good ship; her skipper, Cap- 
tain Bartletop, was a worthy man enough, strict but 
just; and the owners, Millidge Brothers, bore a high 
name in the trade. They neither stinted the ship’s 
supply of boats and stores, of lime-juice and provi- 
sions, nor deceived the steerage passengers by false 
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promises of accommodation never to be afforded; nor 


| the greedy crimps. 
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THERE was deep truth underlying that bold meta- 
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kept their seamen a waiting for their wages, and living 
meanwhile on the proceeds of tickets discounted by | 
Their rule was to give fair wages 
for honest work, and their accounts were balanced 
as soon as the ship came into harbor. | 
The group, then, waiting at the door of the office | 
had none of those sad characteristics that are too | 
aiten to be seen at the water-side. There were no 
miserable wretches, too weak to stand, living skele- 
tons, scurvy-gnawed, bloodless, carried ashore like 


| so many bales, todie in the Dreadnought hospital- 
and Goth no less than Greek and Roman, described | 


the wondrous way in which the web of human desti- | 


ship. Tbere was no starved and beaten apprentice 
to show his scars and hollow cheeks in a police- 
court, no black steward or Spanish sailor to scandal- 
ize the rea‘lers of newspapers by a tale of long-con- 
tinued tortures and indignities carried on with devil- 
ish ingenuity under the het tropic sun, such as 
sometimes sickens us. There was no sullen under- 
current of muttering among the men concerning 
some shipmate foully done to death in far-off reas, 
murdered, as it were, by inches, and whose blood 
cried fur vengeance, not always successfully, to the 
dull ears of human justice. 

A healthy, sunburned gang were the hands of the 
Blackcap, in their summer frocks or jackets of duck 
or flannel, with cabbage-palm hats on their heads, 
or handkerchiefs knotted around their brown fore- 
heads; but they were of all sorts and sizes, as the 
crews of our merchant marine usually are in these 
days. There were fine stalwart A B.s, with large 
whiskers, open faces, and curly hair, the typical 
sailor, picturesque and superb, but these were few; 
the rest were foreigners, boys, landsmen, and ‘ or- 
dinary ” seamen, the sweepings of a port under the 
Southern Cross. Naturally, around this group roved 
the parasites that live upon the earning of sailois, 
hungry for plunder—crimps, touts, and Jew-dealers 
in all commodities, keepers of boarding-houses, skit- 
tle sharpers, and not a few bold-eye| women, clam- 
orously intent on welcoming an old acquaiutance to 
his native shores, and by no means disinclined to 
begin a sudden friendship with a new one. Offers of 
all sorts of civilities, from a glass of grog for luck, to 
an advantageous barter for preternaturally cheap 
watches and gold chains, came raining on the new- 
comers, and in many cases the land-sbarks secured 
their victims. 

Not in one case, however, and this was the more 
notable because the man I speak of was left nearly 
to the last awaiting his turn to be paid. A hand- 
some, shapely young fellow of eight or nine and 
twenty, or thereabouts, not very tall, but with a 
figure that combined strength and activity in a re- 
markable degree. He had a clear dark skin like 
that of a Spaniard; but his brown hair, curling 
naturally, was of the rich light shade almost peculiar 
to the British Isles, and the tune he was whistling 
was British, too. 

A salt-water dandy, evidently, was this young 
sailor, and one of those born artists in dandyism 
who can produce an effect with very indifferent 
materials. He wore the coarse slop-shop jacket and 
clean duck trousers with a jaunty air that none of 
his shipmates could attain to; the black silk hand- 
kerchief around his neck was gracefully adjusted; 
the broad falling collar of his blue seaman’s shirt was 
fastened at the throat by a brooch of pink coral; and 
the cabbage-palm hat rested lightly on his brown 
curls, There was a saucy smartness about the man, 
a brisk restlessness, too, which he evinced by his fre- 
quent change of posture, no less than by the quick, 
piercing glances which he threw around him at in- 
tervals. His was manifestly one of those enviable 
constitutions which possess a superabundance of 
vitality, and whose health and strength create a 
positive need for energetic employment of some sort. 
There he stood waiting, apparently careless of the 
curiosity which he excited among the interested 
throng of miscellaneous hangers-on upon seafaring 
men. Susan from Wapping, and likewise Sall, in 
vain claimed him as a friend of former times, under 
the hypothetical names of Jack and Tom. They 
might as well have ogled St. Senanus himself. So 
with the Jews, the touts, the crimps, the jovial, 
open-hearted skittle-sharpers, who hailed him as 
“ shipmet,” ‘‘ noble captain,” and so forth, and were 
anxious to drink with him, and to pay for the privi- 
lege. None of these bloodsuckers could make any- 
thing of this stoic of the forecastle. , 

“Richard Peters, ordinary seaman—step this 
way!” Then, indeed, he started, and asking the 
two remaining men to ‘‘ keep an eye on his traps,” 
he went in after the clerk who bad called him by 
name, and the office-door closed upon him. There, 
within the counting-house, he found bis captain, and 
young Mr. Millidge the owner, and three or four sub- 
ordinates, awaiting him.—‘* Here, Peters, is your 
money. You have earned it well, which is more 
than I can say of some of our hard bargains. Cast 
your eye over the paper here, and see that all is 
right. Here is the advance-ticket for the slops you 
had served out to you—and here is the receipt you 
must sign—and here is the balance due.” 

Thus spoke Captain Bartletop, with a hearty voice 
and a kind look. Ricbard Peters made his bow of 
recognition for this civil greeting, and then picked 
up the paper, and glanced at its contents, while the 
others glanced at him. He had taken off his cab- 
bage-palm hat on coming in, and they had a good 
view of his sunburned face. 

A bold, pleasant face; broad, low brow, squarely 
cut; cheek-bones rather high; eyes of the darkest 
gray, very bright, but not large, and too restless per- 
haps; but then such a firm mouth, that contained a 
| fine set of strong white teeth, and could smile agree- 
| ably enough. Large features, not regular, but fit to 





charm a woman’s eye; anda very marked é&pression 
of audacious, but not ill-natured self-reliance. The 
face of a man very powerful fer good or evil. And 
the torm matched the face. The broad chest and the 


| supple strength of the limbs were such as would 


have done credit to an athlete of old days. Even the 

muscular right hand, with its strong wrist stained 
bine by intricate tattooing of mermaids, anchors, and 
tr ue lovers’ knots, indelibly done in gunpowder, was 
a model of wiry furee and deftness. 

Mr. Millidge nudged the captain with his elbow, 
and as the sailor laid down the paper and took the 
pen to sign, Captain Bartletop spoke: “ All right, eh, 
Peters?” 

‘* All right, sir,” said the person addressed, as be 
wrote his name in bold black characters—not a run- 
ning-hand, however, but one in which the letters 
slope backwards. 

“Not much coming to you, after all, considering 
what a good sailor you proved,” remarked the skip- 
per; ‘but that’s your fault, my lad, not mine.” 
“Why do you ship as an ordinary seaman, when 
you might have signed articles as a prime A.B., and 
got able seaman’s wages, Peters?” 

The man looked up laughingly; one of those curi- 
ous laughs it was which are imy}udent but yet not 
offensive. ‘I was bashful, perhaps, sir. My hand 
was out, too, and for aught I knew, I wight not have 
proved werth my salt. It was so long, you see, sir, 
since I had kandled a rope, I half thought 1 should 
turn out a landlubber,” said Mr. Richard P: ters, re- 
spectfully easy of bearing. 

“Yet you are brewn as a berry, my man—bhands 
well tanned, too. Been at the gold, 1 suppose, and 
not lucky?” asked the sbipowner. 

“ Not very lucky, sir. Never was but once,” was 
the quiet answer. 

Then Captain Bartletop, after exchang'ng glances 
with his principal, spoke out very kindly and at 
some length. What he wanted was, not to lose this 
sailor—to whom he frankly declared he had taken a 
great liking—altogether from the forecastle of the 
Blackeap and the employ of Millidge Brothers. He 
roundly afiirmed that he had never had a better 
hand on board his ship; that if Peters liked to ship 
for the next outward voyage, he should be rated as 
an able seaman of the first class; and if he conducted 
himself as he had hitherto done, woul! ask the 
owners’ permission to make him third-mate. “I 
don’t want you to bind yourself in a moment,” said 
the merchant-captain in conclusion; “ have your 
run ashore, and your spree, if you are not too shrewd 
to fling away your money like the rest of our poor 
harebrained fellows, and come back in a month to 

sign articles here. You must have been respectably 
brought up, and ought not to lcse a chance of betier- 
ing yourself in life. I speak for your good, my man.” 

The sailor hesitated, then he put the money in bis 
pocket, and picked up his hat. ‘‘ Many thanks, sir,” 
he said, ‘for a very kind offer; andif 1 go to sea 
again beforé the mast, I’d never ask a better captain 
ora better ship. But mayhapI may not go to sea— 
anyway, asaseaman. I/fI do sign articles for a long 
voyage, I promise to come here first, and ask if Cap- 
tain Bartletop wants me.—And now, gentlemen, 
with thanks for all kindness.” He wade a sweeping 
bow, an especial duck of his handsome curly head 
towards the captain, and in an instant be was gone. 
Shaking hands with his two remaining shipwates, 
he took up his effects, which were light to carry—he 
had no sea-chest, but only a bag and a bundle—and 
roughly pushing his way through the lingering touts 
and disreputable idlers, walked briskly off to a broader 
thoroughfare, where he found an enipty cab, hailed 
it, entered it, bag, bundle, and ail, and was driven 
off, 

Captain Bartletop, rather crestfallen, remained to 
talk vith Mr. Millidge. “I’m disappointed, sir. I 
thought I had more influence with the man than 
that, Mr. James.” 

Young Mr. Millidge made answer to the captain. 
‘“‘ Never mind, Bartletop—never mind. As good fish 
in the sea, I should say, as ever came out of it. A 
fine fellow, too. I liked the looks of the obstinate 
young dog well enough.” 

Just then, quiet and unobtrusi ve as usual, dropped 
in a detective. He had heard of the Blackcap’s safe 
arrival and rapid voyage. He came to wish his old 
acquaintance, Captain Bartletop, good luck, and— 
and to ask just a question or two. There was, he re- 
marked, a rummish party expected home from Aus- 
tralia,a young married man, convicted at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, and whose sentence was not 
worked ovt,or nearly worked out. As a general 
rule, it was left to the Australian police to deal with 
such persons at the port of embarkation. But this 
was @ peculiar case. There were great guns at the 
Colonial Office—and bere the sergeant of detectives 
looked mysterious—who were apxious lest a particu- 
lar transport should return from the southern hemi- 
sphere to the northern. It was almost a government 
matter the order to prevent the escape of James 
Sark. 

Very readily and very frankly, the shipowner and 
the captain of the clipper produced the papers of the 
Blackcap. This was the list of passengers. There, 
if it would do the sergeant any good to see it, was 
the list of the crew. There was no young married 
couple among the passengers, first-cabin, intermedi- 
ate, or steerage, who, either on paper or by verbal 
description, realized the policeman’s ideal portraiture 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sark. There was but one young 
woman—young women do not very often come back 
from Australia—one, a widow, young, dark, good- 
looking, melancholy, respectable—a Mrs. Walsh. 





No one else. 
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“We shan’t trouble Mrs. Walsh!” said the good- 
natured detective, rubbing his stout sleek hanes to- 
gether; ‘‘we’re on the lookout for very different 
game, we are!” 

But alas for human perspicacity! Before the officer 
employed by the Colonial Office—or, more correctly, 
since his services were never charged to the nation 
in the Ch Hor of the Exch ’s little bill, by 
some one high in the Colonial Oftice—bad left the 
counting-house, after accepting some modest spiritu- 
ous refreshment, the cab that coveyed Richard Pe- 
ters, ordinary seaman, had reached the corner of 
Cecil Street, Strand. There the sailor alighted, paid 
and discharged his cabman, and, on fvot, made his 
way down that hospitable street, where every second 
window displayed its fly-blown card of lodgings, 
lodgings, always lodgings. 

Slowly the man walked, carrying his bag and bun- 
dle, looking sharply around. Presently, from the 
narrow doorway of a house where the bruss bell-pulls 
studded the deor-post like studs in an ornamental 
casket, there emerged into sight a human face, the 
only face in that Sahara of lodging: houses a beauti- 
ful face, worn and tired, but young, dark, fierce, 
handsome—the face of a dark-haired, bright-eyed, 
oval-faced young woman, with a passionate, wild, 
tender look in the eyes that we do not often see in 
the eyes of women of our own race. She was pale, 
but her color rose, sudden and crimsony, as she saw 
the sailor. 

“ All right, Loys?” asked the man, gently. 

“All right, dear Jem; we live here.” That was 
the answer. She drew him in, greeting him as none 
but women can do—clinging to him, looking upin 
his face; and her eyes were proud, and fond, and 
eager all at once. The eyes of a loving woman are 
wonderfully eloquent. Hers told tales. There had 
been trouble, shame, pain, but it was over now. 
Surely, yes—surely the part that had been acted so 
painfully all through the weary voyage was over 
now. It had been a dull sad dream of widowhood, 
but it was over now. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
STILL WATER. 


LIFE, which, in some scenes, may be likened toa 
torrent’s rush and roar, and in others to a stagnant 
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the prejudice was perverse, and held its ground dog- 
gedly; and presently her woman’s wit suggested to 
her that it would be as well for William Morgan if 
he were not away, at least unless Lord Ulswater 
were away too. 

This poor girl’s devoted love for her only brother 
caused her more pain than pleasure, after the 
fashion of such attachments; but she was quite un- 
seltish, and if she suffered from the neglect of the 
object of all this fondness, she never resented it. 
She even shrank from accusing William, at the bar 
of her own heart, of having neglected her. True, he 
had ridden or driven over to the abbey more rarely 
than might have been expected of him, so that Lady 
Harriet, who was rigid in her old-world standard of 
duty, had reproached him to his face with forgetting 
bis sister. True, also, he had started on an expedi- 
tion of undefined duration without so much as bid- 
ding her good-by, save by a careless note written as 
he passed through London. But there are some wo- 
men who do not expect the men they love to be very 
good or very fond, who are willing to furnish more 
than their fair share of affection or passion in a part- 
nership for life, and who do all they can to persuade 
themselves that the clay feet of their idols are of fine 
gold. 

Rath, then, felt herself somewhat in the position 
of a dragon bound to guard the golden apples of the 
Hesperides until her brother, the rightful owner, 
should return. No such charge as this had, in point 
of fact, been made over to her, even tacitly. William 
Morgan had a large leaven of pride lurking in his 
disposition. He could never have brought himself 
to admit to any one that he suspected or feared that 
the affections of Flora Hastings might be stolen away 

from bim; lesst of all could he have induced himself 
to confide in Ruth on such a point; for the embryo 
M P. for Oakshire had some half-formed notion that 
his sickly sister was displeased by his engagement; 
that she had some fanciful objection to his marrying 
at all,on the ground of his being her onty li ving 
relative and of her own helplessness, and what seem- 
ed to him her extravagant ti talism on his ac- 
count. But therein the Fortunatus of Cramlingham 
was mistaken, and did his sister a wrong. 

Ruth, indeed, had been pained by the news of his 
betrothal to Miss Hastings, not because the bride 








pool festering in unwholesome isolation, seemed, at 
St. Pagans Abbey and at Shellton Manor, to flow on 
calmly and peacefully enough, like a river, deep and 
quiet. But even in that calm and peace there were 
perhaps forces silently at work below the surface, 
that were certain, in time, to mar the serene compo- 
sure of the indwellers of these two country mansions. 
But for the present, all went smoothly on. 

Very pleasant was the sea-coast during that 
period, at which the long English spring had given 
way to the short, joyous English summer. The 
breeze that sprang freshly'up at every turn of the 
ebb-tide, was doubly grateful to the senses now that 
the “‘ heated term,’’ as the Americans, with expres- 
sive ugliness of diction, choose to name the dog-days, 
had set in with unaccustomed sultriness. The corn 
ripened on the upland ridges; and the red gold of 
the barley, and the pale gold of the wheat, speckled 
with scarlet poppies and blue corn-flowers—welcome 
bits of bright color, that even the sternest of utilita- 
rians could hardly have had the heart to wish away 
—and the silver ears of the feathery oats, swayed 
merrily in the south wind. The woods were rich in 
their glory of gold-green leaves, and the hops in the 
valley threw out their tendrils like a verdant web, 
and twined their heavy clusters around the tall ash- 
poles. A good harvest was looked for, and not by 
agriculturists only. The Shellton-on-Sea tradesmen 
and lodging-house keepers, though they grumbled, 
of course, were doing well in their degree. The wa- 
tering-piace was surprisingly full, considering that 
the London season, far spent, but not quite over as 
yet, still kept the bulk of the polite world in town. 

Ruth Morgan was still a visitor at St. Pagans, and 
so indeed was the actual owner vf the house, who 
obstinately refused to be considered in any other 
light than as a guest. Every few days brought about 
the announcement of a new plan of Lord Ulswater’s 
for the disposal of the rest of the summer. He would 
go to Norway; several of his friends had plagued 
him to go to Norway as one of their party, and mur- 
der salmon by the ton. Harcourt Leslie, and the 
young Marquis of Glencreel, and Mr. Rods, Q.C., 
who was then anticipating the solicitor-generalship, 
and who, being as mighty at sport and at whist as 
with his legal wig on, was hand-in- glove with a score 
of youthful patricians, had written.to beg him to 
join them. Laxington was going to spend the shining 
hours on board his yacht, Tregooze thought of a 
little active scrambling among the High Alps, 
Chirper was going to Egypt, and some other 
Eleusiniana to Iceland—and each and all desired 
Lo: d Ulswater’s company. The owner of St. Pagans 
alternately expressed a semi serious decision in 
favor of all these projects. 

Ruth Morgan, however, noticed with a strange 
sinking of the heart, that although Lord Ullswater 
was 80 continually talking of his departure for such 
incongruous places as Radjkivik and Grand Cairo, 
he not only stayed where he was, but spent a great 
portion of his time at Shellton Manor. She was 
quick to take alarm where her brother’s interests 
were concerned, and her original dislike to John, 
Baron Ulswater, had never been conquered, even by 
his delicate kindness towards herself. She admitted 


was ineligible, but because this match, or any match, 
appeared to her imagination as a severance of such 
slender tie of fraternal intercourse as still existed be- 
tween her brother and herself. His wife, fur any- 
thing she knew, might not be her friend. High-born 
damsels, who marry wealthy plebeians, do not al- 
ways feel a lively sympathy for the kith and kin of 
their parvenu consorts. But Ruth was not selfish. 
She could not help the first sting of what she re- 
garded as a sorrow from making itself felt, but she 
resolutely applied herself to see the affair from the 
poiat of view from which her brother would have her 
see it, and she succeeded. She had quite retonciled 
herself to the match, if only William should find his 
happiness in it; and that he would find his happiness 
in marrying a girl so good, and gifted, and beautiful 
as Ruth acknowledged Miss Hastings to be, she was 
easily persuaded. 

With a woman, consent means assistance. The 
cold, negative laissez faire that satisties our ideas of 
friendship or duty, has no place in the ethics of the 
impulsive sex. Ruth was no sooner assured that her 
brother’s main hopes in life were bound up with the 
tidelity of Flora Hastings, than she began to consider 
herself in some measure responsible for the fruition 
of her brother’s hopes. He was affianced, and he did 
not marry. It was not wholly bis fault. It was not 
absolutely the fault of Miss Hastings, although she 
certainly had her share of that apparently capricious 
repugnance to fix a day for the marriage, which most 
girls whodo not love, and some girls who do love, 
exhibit. 

But a man of William Morgan’s enormous wealth 
cannot do as he pleases. His great meaus accumu- 
late around him certain long-remembered stewards, 
agents, men of business, hangers-on, paid and un- 
paid, each of whom claimed to have a voice in the 
transaction of their patron’s affairs. Has no one 
ever noticed how a king, for inst. , is hampered 
by his counsellors, sages, and led-captains? Look 
into history! Howrare are the occasions when a 
monarch could do as he would, could give back a for- 
feited estate, pardon a criminal, chop off a head, 
crush a parliament. In vain the prince would act 
with princely self-will. There are always loyal and 
venerable persons of both sexes to clasp the royal 
knees, to weep, and pray, and cling, and generally 
to get n his majesty’s path until his majesty, tried, 
gives in to the power of pertinacious and well-mean- 
ing boredom. 

Su it was with William Morgan. The very mag- 
nitude of his fortune rendered it proper for every 
banker, land-agent, solicitor, or old friend of his fa- 
ther’s, to interpose barriers of time, talk, and con- 
veyancing between the young lord of lands and funds 
and his very innocent desire to be early and well 
married. All kinds of persons felt it their duty to 
protest this, that, and the other. He was ready to 
make magnificent settlements on Flora Hastings. 
The Middle Temple, by its barristers; Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, by its attorneys, pleaded against the 
ultra magnificence of these pecuniary arrangements. 
There were such and such contingencies, probable 
and unlikely, which the lawyers insisted on pressing 
upon the notice of their reluctant client. It was 
their duty to mention one point, to urge another, to 








that he was very kind, gentle, and considerate, and 
that all she saw and heard should have tended to 
obliterate any latent prejudice against him. But 


; point out difficulties everywhere. The lawyers em- 


money were consumed in their correspondence, cau- 
tious, and backed by the opinion of counsel. 

Tbe moncy was of no account, but the time. 

Tine, sometimes, is more than money. William 
Morgan could have signed a cheque for a very great 
sum, but he had no more power over time, than 
poorer men—less, perhaps, than some of them. And, 
indeed, it would have taken a strong, brutal despot— 
Napoleon I., Henry VIII.—to have made short work 
with the excuses and protests of the very humble 
and obedient servants who came between their mas- 
ter and his heart’s desire. 

So there was Fortunatus Morgan at Bridchester, 
in Oakshire, while his promised bride was still at 
Shellton Manor, and John, Lord Ulswater, was asa 
wolf prowling around the sheepfoli. If a wolf, Rath 
confessed to herself that he was an amiable and 
decorous wolf. He paid no ostensible court to the 
girl who was to be the wife of his—not friend, possi- 
bly, but friendly acquaintance. He was very much 
at Shellton. Nothing was more natural. There 
were attractive ladies, men of the world, political 
gossip, and one of Thurston’s best billiard-tables, at 
Shellton. St. Pagans was a little sud and slow in its 
grand dullness; it was not to be wondered at that ite 
owner should seek amusement elsewhere. .The Right 
Honorable Rubert and Mrs. Hastings saw nothing 
amiss in their neighbor’s friendliness, nothing to 
dread in the frequent intercourse between their 
daughter and that neighbor. 

There were plenty of guests at Shellton Manor; 
innocent country young ladies; young gentlemen, 
by no means innocent, from Mayfair; married 
couples of good blood and breeding; and all these 
were ready to catch the first signs of the mischief to 
come. Even the honest, rosy-cheeked girls from 
distant countries had a fine natural scent for a flirta- 
tion. Love and love-making had occupied their 
brains-and their tongues before they passed from the 
nursery to the schovlroom. They were as ready to 
babble of the evident understanding between Miss 
Hastings and the noble proprietor of St. Pagans, as 
ever was a newly-entered fox-hound to give tongue 
along the hedgerow where Reynard may have passed. 

Of two things, one was certain—either Lord Uls- 
water had great tact, or there was really nothing 
between Miss Hastings and him. It was obvious to 
the dullest observer—to the servants, for instance— 
and John Carnac had never been slow, as some gen- 
tlemen are, to acknowledge that a fuotman has eyes, 
and that even the discreetest of butlers can see—that 
my lord spoke less often to Miss Hastings than to 
any lady tLere. 1t would have been more reasonable 
to tax him with a passion of Miss Warburton than 
for the daughter of the house. He was always 
“laughing and chufling”’—so indignant Captain 
Crashaw, who was excessively inclined to pay atten- 
tion to that florid young lady and her twenty-eight 
thousand pounds, averred—with Dura Warburton. 


The few quiet sentences spoken in the ear of Flora’ 


Hastings, as opportunity served, passed fur nothing. 

But Kuth Morgan, vigilant for her brother’s sake, 
was uneasy at her selt-assigned post 4s sentinel. 

* Mine wiil be,” soe murmured, to herself, “‘ but a 
short, short time here on earth; but I would wish to 
see him happy before I go from him. His happiness 
depends on this gil. She may betrue. I think she 
is good. But,ah me! docsshe love him? Does she 
kuow what love is?” 

Poor little casuist, putting questions to her own 
fond heart and bewildered brain, as the moonlight 
fell, solemn and silvery, upon the gray stones of St. 
Pagans. Perhaps the inexorable logic of facts had 
answered her already. Perhaps Flora Hastings was 
beginning to learn, slowly and timidly, after the ex- 
perience of two London seasons, *‘ what love was.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED ]} 





TENACITY OF LIFE IN A FLEA. 

A few days since one of these irritating little crea- 
tures known at least to travellers asa flea, attacked 
a@ member of the genus Homo, and while in the act of 
piercing the skin, the individual placed his finger on 
it, and put it into a basin full of clean water. This 
was about eleven o’clock P. M. Next morning it was 
found at the bottom of the water to all appearances 
quite dead. It was then put in an envelop, and 
placed in the gentleman’s waistcoat pocket for in- 
spection at his leisure. An hour or two afterwards 
the envelop was examined, when out jumped the 
animal with all the agility for which the genus Pu/ex 
are remarkable, after having been under water ten 
hours. Not being an ampbibious animal, we cannot 
understand upon what principle it could escape 
drowning. Having spiracles and tracheal system, it 
would appear impossible that these should not fill 
with water, and thus kill the little creature; but it 
was not so. It still lives. 


+ 


A CAUSE FOR REGRET. 

Auber the composer’s longevity is the cause of 
his being made the point of many a joke. It is said 
that the other day he was met at his own door bya 
gentleman who was looking about. ‘“ What do you 
seek ?”—** Monsieur Auber,” replied the stranger.— 
“I am Monsieur Auber.”—“ Impossible! I have 
been sent to embalm Monsieur Auber, who is dead.”’ 
—‘‘ Ah,” replied the composer, ironically, and with 
the quint of polit » as it d, ‘I never 
so much regretted to be in the world as at this mo- 
ment that I stand before you.” 














| ployed on the Hastings’ side took up the bone of con- 


tention with lawyer-like enthusiasm. Time and 


He who takes the child by the hand, takes the 
mother by the heart. 














(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 2. 


DEAR FLAG:—You will have heard before this 
reaches you, that the Princess of Wales has another 
daughter. 1t was born at Marlborough House. There 
is no probability at the present that the royal name 
will become extirct. The auspicious event was wade 
known to a limited number of citizens, by the tiring 
of the Park and Tower guns. Once aroyal birth was 
made the occasion for much rejoicing; the people 
illuminated, and “hung out banners on the casile- 
walls,” but it isn’t so now. In fact, to do so once, or 
twice, or thrice a year, would seem ludicrous. Be- 
sides which, as Suiry Gamp would say, some of the 
common people are getting restless under the in- 
creased taxes which every new birth levies upon 
them. However, that is their business, and not ours. 

The queen is seen very little by her subjects. They 
are graciously allowed to know when and where ber 
majesty takes the exercise that is most conducive to 
the royal health—are informed with scrupulous ex- 
actness, that her majesty walked out at half-pust 
twelve. Would it not be an excellent thing to have 
bulletins, say from ten in the morning till ten—or 
whatever hour her highness retires,after this fasii n: 

“10 A.M. The most gracious Victoria has just 
seated herself at the table. She declines the ch: p, 
and takes eggs.” lt might, you know, raise the price 
of that commodity, and everybody would want to 
follow the illustrious example of their eggsalted 
sovereign. 

101-2 A.M. Her majesty is reading Miss Brad- 
don’s last.” What arush for that notable sensational 
story— what immortality for Miss B! 

“11A.M. Her jighness has retired for a short 
nap.” Rather unfavorable, as all Great Britain 
might begin to yawn, and rub its eyes, but there 
would be a mighty demand for lounges, even in 
counting-rooms. 

“12. Her majesty is engaged in darning a pair of 
silk stockings.” Provocative of industry. What 
British matron would not, under such a stimulus, 
arm herself with needles and yarn, and make a dive 
at the stocking-basket. Paterfamilias would nv 
longer groan ruefully as he presents his clean stock- 
inged foot, gaping irreverently in sundry places—nor 
would the innocent juniors of the family labor so in- 
dustriously to get the big toe through an aperture 
over against the tip of the little toe, because there 
would be no longer the motive to exercise their in- 
genuity in such feats of destruction. The sole cause 
of the temptation would be removed. 

“1 A.M. Her majesty has sneezed.” I am not 
sure this is an effort that can be accomplished at 
will; but it would probably be att d,and might 
redound to the benefit of the tubacconists, as the peo- 
ple would be up  snaff, if in no vther way they could 
emulate the, le of their beneficent sovereign. 

“2 P.M. The queen is engaged in writing aftec- 
tionate letters to her grandchildren.” It really melts 
one into tears to consider the loving cffusions that 
would follow this t. Long neglected 
relations—perhaps poor ones—might in this way be 
comforted, and considerably surprised by the recep- 
tion of missives full of the most tender condolenccs 
and most affectionate inquiries. How many uncon- 
scious little Toodles would be caught up and kissed 
by proxy, accompanied by the remark that “ gamma 
sent her dear, blessed darling a thousand rapturous 
embraces,” which might, to save time, be typified by 
one. How many struggling grani-daughters might 
—who knows—find in the epistle of their beloved, 
though distant and generally silent grandma, a gen- 
erous bank-bi!!, that would go far to providing them 
with articles necessary for their comfort. Even some 
poor, seedy soul in a garret, brooding in bitterness 
over bis landlady’s warning, and the fate of his last 
article, which is lying in sume pigeon-hole, covered 
with dust, and marked “rejected,” while the editor 
has forgotten all about it, might find himself lifted to 
the fifth heaven of ecstacy, if not the seventh, by the 
reception of a tive-pun’ note (to correspond with the 
note, it would probably be tue fifth heaven). Wouldn’t 
he bless where he had cursed before? And might 
not long dormant feelings of tenderness awakened 
result in his writing such an affectionate letter to bis 
time-serving and ancient relation, that she miglit re- 
member him in her will? At any rate, he would 
make a note of the fact in a cheerful spirit, and a fact 
of the note by its speedy transmogritication into shil- 
lings and pence. All this, and more too, resulting 
from that siwple telegram that the queen was writ- 
ing affectionate letters to her grand-children. 

(The author is bere overcome, and obliged to rest 
fur a few moments. ) > 

“3P.M. Her majesty haschanged her cap.” Not 
set her cap—that would indeed be a libel on the good 
queen, who is above such matters of mere romance. 
I don’t believe that man lives who could persuade 
the gracious Victoria to marry again, not if he brought 
four kingdoms to hisdowry. But she is not above 
the weakness of woman, and accoriingly she changes 











her cap, which in the modern fashion is made with- | 


outacrown. Thenceforth what a rush to the sanc- 
torum, where the head-cverings, no—nothing can 
be called a head-covering now, where the head-gear 


of the women of England lies in state. Honiton, | 


Brussels, Cluny, Guipure, Valenciennes—costly and 
beautiful and well mixed with velvets, and chenilles, 
and bugles,and beads—what a commotion! Ifthe tele- 
gram bad only graciously added what kind of a cap the 
queen put on, but these things are always #0 provok- 
ingly blind. However, pretty faces came out blooming 














































A excite her risibilities that her malady woul! 
tally forgotten. Fancy her reading the fol 
from some eccentric old subject whose wi 
questionable: 

« Fill the mouth with cold water and sit on 
till it boils,” 

“5 P.M. Her majesty is employed in wi 
book.” Fancy! All London turned blue! 
leaving their spits to write a history of 
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under pretty coiffures, and every woman fee 

| amiable, as she reflects that she bas faithfall 
ed the example of her queen, as a loyal 
should, 

“4P.M, Her gracious bighness is suffer! 
toothache.” Would her most devoted adher 
admirers care to follow after this Hlustriou: 
dent? Some might go su far as to bundle 
faces, or wear an extra pad to imitate a sw: 
add a little more rouge, that inflammation |. 
inferred, but I don't think any one even in th: 
of loyalty, would b an enthusiast to | 
tent as to irritate a nerve that has been q 
montha, or give an additional twist to : 
tooth, or visit the dentist for the purpose of 
a fang dislodged, not pulled out, It might | 
some would, though, and consider themsely. 
repaid to suffer in the same way and at th 
hour with their queen. At all eventa, imag! 
sympathy that woukl ensue, How many 
would be written by devoted old ladies, and 
her majesty under cover of state deapatche 
fearfal to contemplate—and there is only 01 
result that might possibly accrue, if the qu: 
allowed to trouble herself in reading the ni 
missives. They might 8o occupy her timo, . 





troubles. Maids hurrying to the station 
quires of writing-paper (penny a quire)—ladic 
ing despatches for ink, blotters, erasers, an 
of “cream-laid "—fair fingers covered with | 
of ebon-hue—scolds dumb under the inflaen: 
spiration—mothers forgetting their babies 
very time they are writing about them; 
ladies ransacking whole libraries for quotat: 
book is perfect without quotations—if in tl 
languages, 80 much the better)—old ladies r. 
« Juvenile Recollections,” that they may indi 
for the benefit of coming generations—bel! 
and belles triumphant, ding their exper 
clergymen’s wives writing Shadysides and 
sides, and as mury other sides as can be conve 
constructed—lawyer’s wives up to * Reminis 
and all that sort of thing—how many dinne 
would stand empty, all the dishes growing 
apprehension, and all the masters growin, 
with indignation. Fancy the raid upon pub! 
all the streets blocked up by feminines, fair : 
fair, and just because the queen is telegra; 
writing a book. 

“6P.M. Her mejesty smiled graciously 
waiting-maids.” One hour of the Milenniup 
there be vouchsafed to you, O ye married Lon 
If there were no maids to smile on, why of « 
the husbands be in the way, they would c: 
Talk of catching a sunbeam—it’s twice the 
to catch a smile sometimes, but in this cas 
would be phalanx on phalanx of smiles, grins 
innations and contortions, resembling all thre 
up as nearly like the real article as possiffle. 





’ body would thrive and grow under that in‘ 


unless in half an hour came a despatch extraor: 

“61-2 P.M. The queen in tears!” Then . 
would England see it her duty to be subme 
griet. Sobs would resound from the back sta’ 
Abigails would resort to laced pocket-handk. 
—mothersery on the innocent, hatriess heads 
youngest darlings—young ladies engaged (/' 
swains happened to be around) sprinkle man! 
somewhere near the cullar—till the male hal: 
metropolis of the world might be seen rushin 
tically in the cirection of the palace, or~ som: 
—to beg that these distressing dispensatious n. . 
put an end to. 

But at9 P.M. Lo! (perhaps) the queen din 
i) then all is peace and jubilee. There is not! 

soothing, everybody knows, as a good dinn: 

what a satisfaction to reflect that with every 

morsel that tickles one’s palate, the queen's 

(being, curiously enough, very like human or), 

that kind in the general fashion} may be tick]: 
That one’s appetite is gradually app i,a 
sense of hunger or habit satistied, so is it farts 
her royal highness, Victoria, Surely there o: 
be happiness round English hearthstones, aft 
no matter what the telegraph repurt#; but ». 
presume that the matter ends with the last 
of the evening paper. And so we end our |. 
essay on telegraphing. 

The weather in London is generally muggy, 
can understand that term. A little mixing « 
light, with a great deal of cloud, and fog, arm! 
But the ladies are trying on their spring fa 
and so are the lilacs. Several of the latter, bet 
window where I sit (Feb. 234), are out, and 
like Mark Tapley, in the midst of general wr: 
ness, to be jolly. The short, looped frocks ov 
petticoats are beginning to be very popular he:. 
many ladies have discarded crinoline, or if not 
discarded, exchanged for hoops of dimensions » 
that they seem like po hoops at all. It is bett 
the “sumptuous breadth of skirt,” that offends 
taste not long ago, a thousand times better, 
there is no telling how much more convenien 
ticularly in car and concert-rooms. If you w 
| know what concert-pressure means, come to I 








=) | You will find no Boston Masic Halls bere, n 


| mont Temples, nor Boston Theatres, but faded, 


























for The Flag of our Union.} 
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under pretty coiffures, and every woman feels more 
amiable, as she reflects that she bas faithfully fullow- 
ed the example of her queen, as @ loyal subject 
should. 

“4P.M. Her gracious highness is suffering from 
toothache.” Would her most devoted adherents and 
admirers care to follow after this illustrious prece- 
dent? Some might go su far as to bundle up their 
faves, or wear an extra pad to imitate a swelling, or 
add a little more rouge, that inflammation might be 
inferred, but I don’t think any one even in the excess 
of loyalty, would become an enthusiast to that ex- 
tent as to irritate a nerve that has been quiet for 
months, or give an additional twist to a shaky 
tooth, or visit the dentist for the purpose of having 
a fang dislodged, not pulled out. It might be that 
some would, though, and consider themselves well 
repaid to suffer in the same way and at the same 
hour with their queen. At all events, imagine the 
sympathy that would ensue. How many receipts 
would be written by devoted old ladies, and sent to 
her majesty under cover of state despatches! It is 
fearful to contemplate—and there is only one good 
result that might possibly accrue, if the queen was 
allowed to trouble herself in ling the 
missives. They might so occupy her time, and so 
excite her risibilities that her malady would be to- 
tally forgotten. Fancy her reading the following, 
from some eccentric old subject whose wits were 
questionable: 

“ Fill the mouth with cold water and sit on the fire 
till it boils.” 

“5 P.M. Her majesty is employed in writing a 
book.” Fancy! All London turned blue! Cooks 
leaving their spits to write a history of kitchen 
troubles. Maids hurrying to the stationer’s for 
quires of writing-paper (penny a quire)—ladies send- 
ing despatches for ink, blotters, erasers, and reams 
of “‘cream-laid ’—fair fingers covered with blotches 
of ebon-hue—scolds dumb under the influence of in- 
spiration—mothers forgetting their babies at the 
very time they are writing about them; young 
ladies ransacking whole libraries for quotations (no 
book is perfect without quotations—if in the dead 
languages, so much the better)—old ladies recalling 
« Juvenile R«collections,” that they may indite them 
for the benefit of coming generations—belles passe 
and belles triumphant, recording their experiences— 
clergymen’s wives writing Shadysides and Sunny- 
sides, and as mury other sides as can be conveniently 
constructed—lawyer’s wives up to ‘‘ Reminiscences” 
and all that sort of thing—how many dinner. tables 
would stand empty, all the dishes growing cold with 
apprehension, and all the masters growing warm 
with indignation. Fancy the raid upon publishers— 
all the streets blocked up by feminines, fair and un- 
fair, and just because the queen is telegraphed, as 
writing a book. 

“6P.M. Her majesty smiled graciously on her 
waiting-maids.” One hour of the Milennium would 
there be vouchsafed to you, O ye married Londoners! 
If there were no maids to smile on, why of course if 
the husbands be in the way, they would catch it. 
Talk of catching a sunbeam—it’s twice the trouble 
to catch a smile sometimes, but in this case there 
would be phalanx on phalanx of smiles, grins, cach- 
innations and contortions, resembling all three, made 
up as nearly like the real article as possilfle. Every- 
body would thrive and grow under that influence, 
unless in half an hour came a despatch extraordinary : 

“61-2 P.M. The queen in tears!” Then indeed 
would England see it her duty to be submerged in 
griet. Sobs would resound from the back stairway— 
Abigails would resort to laced pocket-handkerchiefi 
—mothersery on the innocent, hairless heads of their 
youngest darlings—young ladies engaged (if their 
swains happened to be around) sprinkle manly coats 
somewhere near the cullar—till the male half of the 
metropolis of the world might be seen rushing fran- 
tically in the direction of the palace, or—-somewhere 
—to beg that these distressing dispensations might be 
put an end to. 

But at9 P.M. Lo! (perhaps) the queen dines, and 
then all is peace and jubilee. There is nothing so 
soothing, everybody knows, as a good dinner, and 
what a satisfaction to reflect that with every choice 
morsel that tickles one’s palate, the queen’s palate 
(being, curiously enough, very like human organs of 
thatkind in the general fashion) may be tickled also. 
That one’s appetite is gradually appeased, and the 
sense of hunger or habit satistied, so is it faring with 
her royal highness, Victoria. Surely there ought to 
be happiness round English hearthstones, after that, 
no matter what the telegraph repurts; but we will 
presume that the matter ends with the last edition 
of the evening paper. And so we end our fanciful 
essay on telegraphing. 

The weather in London is generally muggy, if you 
can understand that term. A little mixing of pale 
light, with a great deal of cloud, and fog, and mud. 
But the ladies are trying on their spring fashions, 
and so are the lilacs. Several of the latter, before the 
window where I sit (Feb. 23d), are out, and trying, 
like Mark Tapley, in the midst of general wretched- 
ness, to be jolly. The short, looped frocks over gay 
petticoats are beginning to be very popular here, and 
many ladies have discarded crinoline, or if not wholly 
discarded, exchanged for hoops of dimensions so smail 
that they seem like no hoops at all. It is betterthan 
the “sumptuous breadth of skirt,” that offended good 
taste not long ago, a thousand times better, and 
there is no telling how much more convenient, par- 
ticularly in car and concert-rooms. If you want to 
know what concert-pressure means, come to London, 
You will find no Boston Music Halla here, nor Tre- 
mont Temples, nor Boston Theatres, but faded, dingy, 
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crowded places, with scarce an inch of way betweeni 
seat and seat, unornamented, unventilated and un- 
pleasant every way. London may have improved 
within the last fifty years in many things, but 
not assuredly in public halls. As they are, they get 
enormous rents for them. 

In my next, more of fashions and gossip in general. 

M.A. D. 
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Hrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures. 


(NoTrE.—In compliance with the request of numerous 
pat , we below the republication of 
the Douglas Jerrold’s “ Caudle Lectures,” with the 
intention of giving to our readers one, or more, 
each week until the series is completed.—EDs } 


LECTURE No. I. 
MR. CAUDLK HAS LENT FIVE POUNDS TO A FRIEND. 


“You ought to be very rich, Mr. Caudle. I won- 
der who’d lend you five pounds? But so it is; a wife 
may work and may slave! Ha, dear! the many things 
that might have been done with five pounds. As if 
people picked up money in the street! But you al- 
ways were a fool, Mr. Caudle! I’ve wanted a black 
satin gown these three years, and that five pounds 
would have entirely bought it. But it’s no matter 
how I go—not at all. Everybody says I don’t dress 
as becomes your wife—and I don’t; but what’s that 
to you, Mr. Caudle? Nothing. O,no! you can have 
fine feelings for everybody but those belonging to 
you. Iwish people knew you as I do—that’s all. 
You like to be called liberal—and your poor family 
pays for it. 

“All the girls want bonnets, and where they’re to 
come from I can’t tell. Half five pounds would have 
bought ’em—but now they must go without. Ofcourse, 
they belong to you; and anybody but your own flesh 
and biood, Mr. Caudle! 

“The man called for the water-rate to-day; but 
I should like to know how people are to pay taxes 
who throw away five pounds to every fellow that asks 
them? 

“ Perhaps you don’t know that Jack, this morning, 
knocked his shuttlecock through his bedroom win- 
dow. I was going to send for the glazier to mend it; 
but after you lent that five pounds I was sure we 
couldn’t afford it. O, no! the window must go as it 
is; and pretty weather for a dear child to sleep with 
a broken window. He’s got a could already on his 
lungs, and I shouldn’t at all wonder if that broken 
window settled him. If the dear boy dies, his death 
will be upon his father’s head; for I’m sure we can’t 
now pay to wend windows. We might, though, and 
do a good many more things, tco, it people didn’t 
throw away their five pounds. 

“* Next Tuesday the tire-insurance is due. I should 
like to know how it’s to be paid? Why, it can’t be 
paid at‘all! That five pounds woul bave more than 
done it—and now, insurance is out of the questiom 
And there never was so many tires as there are now. 
I shall never close my eyes all night; but what’s that 
to you, so people can call you liberal, Mr. Caudle? 
Your wite and children may all be burnt alive in their 
beds—as all of us to a certainty shall be, for the 
insurance must drop. And after we’ve insured for 
80 many years! But how, I should like to know, are 
people to insure who make ducks and drakes of their 
five pounds? 

“I did think we might go to Margate this summer. 
There’s poor little Caroline, I’m sure she wants the 
sea. But no, dear creature! she must stop at home 
—allof us must stop at bome—she’ll go into a con- 
sumption, there’s no doubt of that; yes—sweet little 
angel!—I’ve made up my mind to lose her, now. 
The child might have been saved; but people can’t 
save their children and throw away their five pounds 
too. 

‘I wonder where poor little Mopsy is? While you 
were lending that five pounds, the dog ran out of the 
shop. You know, I never let it go into the street, 
for fear it should be bit by some mad dog, and come 
home and bite all the children. It wouldn’t now at 
all astonish me if the animal was to come dack with 
the hydrophobia, and give it toall the family. How- 
ever, what’s your family to you, so you can play the 
liberal creature with five pounds? 

* Do you hear that shutter how it’s banging to and 
fro? Yes—I know what it wants as wellas you; it 
wants a new fastening. I was going to send fur the 
blacksmith to-day, but now it’s out of the question; 
now it must bang of nights, since you’ve thrown away 
five pounds, 

“Ha! there’s the soot falling down the chimney. 
If I hate the smell of any thing, it’s the smell of soot. 
And you know it; but what are my feelings to you? 
Sweep thechimney! Yes, it’s all very fine to say, sweep 
the chimney—but how are chimneys to be swept 
—how are they to be paid for by people who don’t 
take care of their five pounds? 

‘“*Do you hear the mice rnuning about the room? 
Zhear them. If they were to drag only you out of 
bed, it would beno matter. Set a trap for them! Yes, 
it’s easy enough to say—set a trap fur’em. But how 
are people to afford mouse-traps, when every day 
they lose five poun:is? 

“Hark! I’m sure there’s a noise down stairs. It 
wouldn’t at all surprise me if there were thieves in 
the house. Well, it may be the cat, but thieves are 
pretty sure tocome in sume night. There's a wretched 
fastening to the backdoor; but these are not times to 
afford bolts and bars, when people wont take cate of 











their five pounds. 
**Mary Anne ought to have gone to the dentist’s 





to-morrow. She wants three teeth taken out. Now, 
it can’t bedone. Three teeth that quite disfigure the 
child’s mouth. But there they must stop, and spoil 
the sweetest face that was ever made. Otherwise, 
she’d have been a.wife for a lord. Now, when she 
grows up, who'll have her? Nobody. We shall die, 
and leave her alone and unprotected jn the world. 
But what do you care for that? Nothing; sv you can 
squander away five pounds.” 

“And thus,” comments Caudle, “according to my 
wife, she—dear soul!—couldn’t have a satin gown— 
the girls couldn’t have new bonnets—the water-rate 
must stand over—Jack must get his death through a 
broken window—our fire-insurance couldn’t be paid, 
so that we should all tall victims to the devouring 
element—we couldn’t go to Margate, and Caroline 
would go toan early grave—the dog would come home 
and bite us all mad—the shutter would go banging 
forever—the soot would always fall—the mice never 
let us have a wink of sleep—thieves be always break- 
ing in the house—our dear Mary Anne be forever 
left an unprotected maid—and with other evils fall- 
ing upon us all, all because I would go on ‘lending 
tive pounds!” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Si Slokum, Jr.s Essa ontu Natcheral History. 


THE ELEFUNT. 


THE Elefynt iz a tuff kuss tu commense on, & a 
big ’un. 

He’s lofty in statoo, but lacks the bewitchin grace 
of the gazel, considerable; & don’t stand ez high on 
hiz torard pins ez the giraff duz. 

He’s a no-haird animal, like the Ingy-rubber dogs 
we see now & then. 

The Elefunt’s eyes iz small, not bein ez big ez a 
kod fish’s, wich critter aint nowhere near hiz size; 
but the elefunt ken “see sum things,” yoo bet. 

What he lacks in eyes he makes up iu ears, wich iz 
ponderous, bein bigger than them ov the jackass, but 
ov the loppy kind, like black & tans afour they ar cut. 

At a frunt vue he looks awl ears, but let him step 
on yoor corns & yoo’d allow sum wate tu hiz under- 
standin. 

If I had a pet elefunt, 1 shood cut hiz ears & then 
he’d look sarcy. 

The elefunt allus carris his trunk with him, & when 
the baggidge smashers smash that, they hev tu smash 
him. 


He hez 2 ivry tusks growin out ov hiz hed wich iz 
for the purpuss ov makin billyud balls princply, & 
tine tooth combs, when these aint made ov bone & 
gutty purchy. 

The tail ov the elefunt iz a insignificant aftare com- 
pared tu hiz size. 

The tiger ken nock the spots out ov him ez tu tail. 

The eletunt wood make a good gun bute if he wuz 
on’y plated with 5 inch iron. 

But if natur wuzzn’t lavish ov tails tu elefunts, she 
wuz kind in the matter ov hide, wich iz so tuff that 
hoss flies makes no impreshun ontu em. 

The legs ov the elefunt aint taperin ez those ov the 
antelope; thay ar pooty much ov a bigness awl the 
way up, like the collum ov a noosepaper. 

Thair ankles are suthin large; & thair feet ez 
broad ez thay ar long. 

Thay aint got eny claws, not havin eny use for em, 
& thay aint trubbled with korns nor ingrowing toe 
nales, wich iz one thing I’d like tu be an elefunt tor. 

Thay don’t sing, but ken everlastinly “ trumpet.” 

Thay’ll eat most enything trom a piece ov molassis 
candy tu a tree top, but don’t chew terbacker, & 
aint fond of corks or kyan pepper, & yoo’d better nut 
offer it tu em if yoo wish tu remane helthy. 

Thay tame em in the East Injis, & ride hoss back 
ontu em, but they woodn’t be profitable in large 
cities whare hay iz high, nor in the subbubs whare 
thare’s gardens, wich wood suffer amazin. 

Thay ar klumsy lookin kusses to the eye, & don’t 
look ez tho they’d move out ov thar tracks in less’n 
2 weeks, but thay ken git up & git like a quarter hoss 
on the home strech, when thare’s enything up that 
calls for speed. 

He’s a clever feller if yoo don’t git hiz back up, 
wich if yoo doo, he’s pizen then—the elefunt iz. 

Pizen iz figgertiv. 

He’s a more intelligent critter than the hog iz, but 
thare iz more waste tu em. 

He aint handy at climin trees eny more’n a oyster 
iz, but he ken everlastingly eat hay wich a oyster 
can’t. 

He can’t hang bi biz tail tu the lim ov a tree ez a 
munky ken & he don’t want tu nuther. 

He’s a vegitarian & don’t eat uther critters unless 
they happen tu git mixed up with his fodder, when 
probbly a smull sized cow or hoss woodn’t be notist. 

He’s a better mark fur poor gunsters tu shoot at 
than a hummin burd iz, allus pervided yoo ken git 
neer enuff tu shoot. 

Thay aint ez frisky ez lams iz, bi no meens, & aint 
much afrade ov dogs I gess; & muskeeters hez noter- 
rers for em, nor fleas, nuther. 

The hind legs ov the elefunt bends out behind, 
wich iz handy in slidin down hill: He’s a sure footed 
broot, & aint subject tu the hoss ail or blind staggers, 
that I kno on. 

He possesses a nose ov immense length, reechin 
from hiz forhead tu his tose, & a very flexible nose it 
iz, with the advantig of having a thumb and fore , 
finger ontu the end ov it. 

If he on’y took snuff now, he’d hev a hunky old | 
time ov it— how he cood erjoy hizselti—but he don’t, 
& more’s the pity for him. 


“spout,” yoo bet, sum. “ 

Baked elefunts foot iz a dainty dish with the na- 
tivs where he resides, but yoo can’t git em in this 
markit, & must put up with pigs feet, wich however 
iz very good, soused. 

Tu sum up onta the Elefunt, he iz the biggest & 
heftiest broot that goes on 4 legs, & we narg shel look 
upon hiz like agin. 
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A NEW COMMANDERY. 


At South Bend, Indiana, a new commandery of 
Knights Lemplars has been organized, and the fu'- 
lowing named Sir Knights installed as officers: 

J. R. CHESTNUTWOOD, Eminent Commander. 

J. R. NEvivs, Generalissimo. 

J. C. BIRDSELL, Capt. General. 

J. B. BucurTeE., Prelate. 

E. Nicar, Senior Warden. 

O. H. Brusi&, Junior Warden. 

C. W. GUTHRIE, Treasurer. 

Ww. F. CusHInG, Recorder. 

D. DEMING, Standard Bearer. 

N.S. MArsH, Sword Bearer. » 

E. CROCKETT, Warden. 

J. HARDMAN, Guard. 





WHAT IS MASONRY P 

Masonry is a system of instruction by which the 
most important truths that man may know are im- 
parted by allegory and emblem. It is the most im- 
pressive way of teaching an essential truth; for the 
senses aid the mind in giving and receiving instruc- 
tion. The lity and divinity of M 'y are as 
important as its plans of instruction are efficient; 
and that importance justifies the secrecy and turmai- 
ity with which the instruction is imparted. The 
genuine Freemasonry is itself a great light, borrow- 
ing and reflecting the light of divine inspiration, and 
shedding a living radiance over the pathway of 
human life. 








BEAUTY vs. GOODNESS. 


Some years since, when the bill to incorporate the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts was on its final pas- 
sage, it was opposed by a member from the western 
part of the State, on the ground that as a charitable 
association, the private corporation law was sufticient. 
General Butler, then a member, replied to him, that 
he was a humble member of the order, and gave a 
strong argument in support of the principles of the 
order, and in advocacy of the bill. As he sat down, 
Mr. O—, of Suffolk, arose, a man of a sharp tongue 
and pungent wit, who said that his brother from Mid; 
dlesex had surprised him by admitting that he was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, as he had always 
supposed that virtue and integrity were pre-requisites 
to admission to its mysteries. Now, inasmuch as he 
limself had once been blackballed by a Lodge to 
which he had applied, and his brother had got in, he 
should believe that admission no longer depended on 
personal worth, but personal beauty. This was a 
point-blank shot, but the general made no reply, 
though he buried his fece amid his papers, as tie 
Senate chamber rang with laughter. 





MASONIC OBLIGATIONS. 

There is one point of Masonic duty that is not near 
enough regarded. The obligation to attend the meet- 
ings of the Lodge. And every Master should enfurce 
it as a lesson in the initiation ceremony, that this is 
one of the must important requirements of the Order, 
and one which is most p i t in his M i 
vows. The love of the Order and its instructive and 
pleasant associations, should be the real motive to 
secure attendance; but if the world, or business, or 
pleasure should operate to prevent it, and excuses 
many and vazious interpose to withdraw one from 
his duty, then his attention should be directed to his 
tirst connection with the Lodge, and the ties that he 
then assumed. The obeying of regular summonses 
should be most religiously observed, and no man 
should claim to be a Mason whose dereliction to this 
duty is chronic. It delights us to see a Lodge full of 
attentive and respectful workers, as we see in the 
country; for there the trne Masonic spirit prevails. 
Men there esteem it a privilege to go miles to attend 
a Lodge, and deem it a real misfortune to be denied, 
by bad weather or indisposition, from doing so. If 
one could only feel the advantage of being “ posted,” 
it would be a great inducement to him to be present 
at every meeting, and there secure, without much 
effort, that which would prove of great advantage to 
him, in relieving him from the necessity of that 
humiliating admission so often made, *‘ I am not very 
bright.” A full Lodge isa very gratifying sight to 
the officers who have had the positions they hold 
thrust upon them, and the “beggarly account of 
empty boxes,” too often to be seen, is proportionably 








! selves for Masons to practise it. 


disagreeable to those compelled to stay and perform 
the work. This laxity grows out of disregarded duty, 
and it is neither just to the Lodge nor just to them- 
We think the rem- 
edy lies in a formula at initiation proclaiming the 
duty as imperative; or in the adoption of a rule re- 
quiring members to ask leave to retire, in open Lodge. 
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(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
HEART’S-EASE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





O'erbrimming with the rare, rich spring, 
Are all my fairy, garden bowers, 
Fiushed with a thousand sweetest flowers, 
And thrilled with silver ring. 


Here lilies bend, so fair and frail, 
And purple tulips, golden-lined, 
That dance together in the wind: 

And roses, blush and pale. 


Gay daffodillies, full of light, 

And laurels like a rosy mist, 

And violets, blue and shower-kissed, 
And star-flowers starry bright. 


Golden laburnums dropped with gems, 
Ana daisies with their drowsy eyes, 
Pansies, like purple butterflies, 

Poised lightly on low stems. 


Clusters of velvet-petalled pinks, 
And silver folded columbines, 
And poppies full of sleepy wines. 

Aud o’er the fountain brinks 


Lean sprays of blue-bells delicate, 
And primroses, as faint and pale 
As are the long lights on the dale, 

When the June day is late. 


But what is missing in my bowers, 
That ne’er a note untouched by pain, 
From the wild bird, or summer rain 

Will come to bless the flowers ? 


Ah, I know well;—you need not say 
That the low heart’s-ease by the wall, 
Homely and graceless, charmed all; 

And now ‘tis stolen away. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN AMIABLE PERSON. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





AMIABLE people are not interesting in print. I 
appeal to all readers for corroboration of this saying 
of mine. What is very pleasant, and charming, and 
agreeable, and edifying, and instructive, and all that 
sort of thing, in daily life, is in print, neither more 
nor less than a bore. 

Just so water may be the divine of drinks; it may 
be whol » pure, i t, invigorating and all 
the rest. Perhaps if we were to return to water for 
a universal drink we should all be in time washed 
out to beings as pure and fair as Adam and Eve be- 
fore the fall. Still this may be true; but, for all that, 
it doesn’t follow that we should bottle water. We 
drink it fresh from the pump, the spring, the faucet. 
Bottled water would be stale, flat and unprotitable; 
now wouldn’t it? If you don’t know the difference, 
just take a taste of the last tap of the last ca:k ina 
merchantman which has been blown off ‘the coast 
till she’s a month behind her time. When I say wa- 
ter, I mean water. I don’t cough behind my band- 
kerchief, as Tim Malone did when he made his great 
temperance speech. 

“ Water, gentlemen and ladies,” says Tim, and he 
at the time as full as a tick of first-rate Jamaica rum- 
punch—“ water ”—here he coughed behind his hand- 
kerchief—* is the ch of Eden. It is the dis- 
tilled essence of morning and dew. It cheers the 
heart, it stimulates thought and fancy, it braces the 
muscles.” 

Then the audience could no longer contain their 
enthusiasm, but burst into uproarous applause. Tim 
not daring to bow to it lest he should tumble over. 
Now I, who sat at Tim’s elbow, heard what took 
place besides the cough behind Tim’s handkerchief. 








“ Water,” said Tim—“haif and half with good old | 


Jamaica ”—said he, behind his handkerchief; which, 
you see, rather changes the meaning of the discourse. 

But I’m talking about regular bottled spring-water. 
I hope that'the acute and thoughtful reader sees the 


point. The factis,I have had a hauling over the | 


coals lately, because my characters weren’t all saints. 
My Aunt Jemima invited me to tea last week 1 was , 
somewhat surprised, for since the time years ago 
when I pulled all the tail-teathers out of her parrot, 
she had never asked or permitted me to cross her 
threshold. You see, one day when I was passing by 
the house with Miss Jane Montague on my arm (Miss | 
Montague was the belle of the belles), I slipped on a 
confuunded piece of ice and sat down flat on the 
pavement with a jounce that shook me to the founda- 
tions; and what was worse, pulled down Miss Mon- 
tague into precisely the same position, her legs stick- | 
ing straight out before, and affording a good view of | 
a pair of white cashmere stockings, contined at the 
top with blue silk elastics with French gilt clasps. 
We were both seated in so emphatic a manner that 


it was full three minutes before we could gather our | 


wits to get up. Miss Montague called a carriage, 


song. Sv, taking advantage of my aunt’s absence 
one day, I caught the parrot and pulled out every 
tail-feather it had. I tell you it laughed out of the 


a long time till I received the invitation last weck. 


for my aunt, and proudly obeyed the summons. I 
hadn’t adoubt she wanted me to draw up ber will. 


have a way of winking in that direction once in a 
while. 


as I entered. The next thing was Aunt Jemima | 


worn once a year since the Revolutionary War, and | 
a white crepe cap tied firmly down over her false 
front of hair that was looped down each side, making 
her forehead look in shape like what you see of a 
window when double drapery curtains are looped 
back. After her 1 saw six old women, each one more 
prim and stiff than the last; and lastly, I saw the 
Rev. Mr. Jonas Stokes in a white chokee that looked 
big enough for a table-eloth. 

Alas for my visions of wills and wakes! What do 
you suppose this gathering of old women of both 
sexes was for? Why, to expostulate with me on 
writing about naughty people, and to besecch me to 


books. Why couldn’t I write the experience of Jack 
Silsby, who was just converted, and was going to 
marry Deacon Thomas’s rich nivce and ward? It 
would have been internally mean of me, but I was 
on the point of telling them that at that moment 
Jack Silsby was in my room snoring off the effects of 
a spree he had taken the night betore, “to take the 
taste of Parson Stokes’s sermon out of his mouth,” 
he said. 

I spare the reader the particulars of what transpir- 
ed during that hour. I held my own the best way I 
could; but what can do against a dozen or so 
dry sticks that think it’s wicked to spout and blossom | 
just because the sap is out of them? 1 couldn’t pull 
the old ladies’ wigs off, and I didn’t want to choke | 
the parson in his own table-cloth, so I managed to 
hold in. But between trying not to swear, and try- 
ing not to laugh, 1 was near having a tit of apoplexy. 
The end of the matter was, that I promised to write 
a story about an amiable person. It sets me ina 
perspiration to think of it. 

I forgot to say that this circle of holy persons who 
thought my writings so shocking, had carefully read 
every line of them, and had the most objectionable 
expressions and situations at their tongues’ ends, 
Miss Janet Tumbril’s maid says that Miss Janet 
reads every one of my stories twice over, and that 
once she gave twenty-five ceuts to a news-boy to get 
her the Flag, when she couldn’t get it in any other 
way. I wonder if she’d give that much for the story 
of an amiable person? 

There goes! 

My heroine isa simple lady of forty years of age. 
All those silly blooms and vain charms which attract 
young boys to school-girls had mellowed, or entirely 
disappeared, and in their place reigned a chastened 
modesty, a cultivated mind, high principles, and so 
forth, all encased in a body which was mere skin and 
bones. Gracious! [ didu’t mean to write that last 
clause; but since it is written, let it stay. 1t writ it- 


itselt. There I go again. 

This amiable lady’s name was Miss Frances Stanels. 
She lived in a comfortable mansion of her own, and 
had money in the bank. All the person in the house 
besides herself and her servant was Ruse Day, 
orphan, second cousin, whom Miss Stanels had gen- 
| taking her home to her own house. To be sure it 
was @ great tax, but one must be thoughtful for the 
poor, and there were some little things which Ruse 
could do to make herself useful, so that she might not 
eat the bread of idleness. She could sweep and dust 
| the parlors, entries, chambers aud dining room; she 
could do up fine laces and muslins, clean ribbons and 
gloves, mend and make over dresses, cloaks, and pet- 
, ticoats, make caps aud bonnets, brush dresses and 
shoes when Bridget was too cross to do it, take care 
of the birds, the dog, and the cat, make the beds, run 
of errands, read aloud and save Miss Stanels’s eyes, 
brush Miss Stanels’s wi’ hair! rub Miss Stanels’s set 
of tee—, florentine jewelry, polish iron, silver, brass, 
| gold, copper, tin, china, glass, and wood, bake, brew, 
wash pots and kettles, and rub her aunt’s back when 
| she had rheumatism. All those little services she 
| performed very willingly for the most part. But 
| there were times when she showed a very ill temper, | 
| and threatened to go away and hire out, and was 
very saucy on the subject of an education, seeming to 
think that her aunt had nothing todo but to hire 





masters to make an accomplished young lady of her. | 


She was also caught on several occasions reading 
novels and the “ Flag of our Union,” a dangerous 


oF OUR ‘UNE ON. 


I dressed in my best, bought a little paper of snuff ; of herself. 


turn my talents to the writing of Spnday-school | 


self, as the boy said about the whistle—it whistled ; 


erously and charitably saved from the poor- house by ° 





a nurse; and every y tae he mode bis visit to “Miss 
Stanels, he used to call Rose out of the room anid 
| give all his directions to her. For Miss Stanels was 





other side of its head, and hai difficulty enough with | too nervous to bear much talkingin the room, and the | 
its own “ sot’’-ting down to let mine alone. As I said 


before, that was my last visit to my Aunt Jemima for | was he, that even after she got down stairs, he used , where his hand had been. 


doctor was very tender of Miss Stanels. 


| his right hand laid on her glowing cheek. 


that brazen ‘Sone Day, her eyes downenst, her cheeks 
as red as roses, and by ler side stoo! Doctor Maine, 
his left arm around her, draving her close to him, 
As Miss 


Doctor Maine was a very fair young man, hand-/ upraised, her mouth still open. 


| Some, talented, and getting on well in bis protession., | 
Aunt Jem’s got money, and we nepbews and nieces Everybody respected Doctor Maine, and if he was | giving the girl a ringing slap across the face. 


* Madam!” interposed the doctor, raising his arm 


but thirty-four years of age, what signifies a year or 


} 
| 
| 
| 

So tender Stanels looked, he bent quickly and pressed a kiss a | 
| 
| 
| 

“You brazen jade!” she cried, as Rose ran to her, 


| 80, muvre or less, when hearts are united? Miss to shield the shrinking girl. 


The first object that saluted my eyes as I opened | Stanels was very ladylike and delicate, and nobody | 
the parlor door, was that parrot stuffed and set on a | could prove her to be more than forty. That Widow | was near enough to catch her, this time she contriv- 
perch. I fancied that his glass eyes blinked at me | Grimes who said that the figures in the family Bible | ed to drop. 


record was changed so as to date seven years later, 


| body knows how she turned out, running away with | 

| @ married man. 

Rose Day certainly did grow stupid after a while. 
‘She seemed to be terribly afraid of Doctor Maine, 
| and to have an unaccountable dislike for him. Per- 
| haps she thought that when he was married to her 
| aunt, she would have to clear out and work for her- 
self. She would actually tremble and drop her eyes, 
if ever he spoke to her, and blush upas red as a 
peony. But what could you expect trom her low 
| birth? She had had no advantages of society till 
she came to live with her aunt, at the age of twelve 
years, and now she was but seventeen—a mere chit 
of a girl. 

Doctor Maine was certainly a long time in getting 
up his courage; but then it is not easy for a young 
man, who has nothing but his profession, to be sure 
_of the favor of a very superior lady who has money 

in the bank, owns her own house, and rents three 

, besides. But Miss Stanels gave him all the encour- 

; agement she could consistently with modesty; she 

| asked him to tea twice a week, she got him to teach 

| her to play chess, and she consulted him about her 
business affairs. 

; ‘A woman with property labors under so many 

difficulties,” she sighed, one evening as they took 
their seats before the parlor fire after tea. 

| The doctor ran his hand through the thick brown 
| hair that curled in little rings all over his head, and 

| answered with a laugh: 

“Tshould think the difficulties of a woman with- 
, out property would be far greater.” 
| Miss Stanels smiled, and continued in a faltering 
| tone: 

“A woman understands business so little, and is 

80 likely to get cheated.” 

| But you ought to get married, Miss Stanels,” 
said the doctor. “Or have a husband for Rose, who 
could live with you, and be like a son, or a brother.” 

; ‘The doctor’s cheeks had got a little red while he 

spoke, and he was looking earnestly at tLe lady. 

Miss Stanels’s heart began to flutter, and she cast 

her eyes down. The moment had come. But, 

striving with maiden modesty to appear unconscious, 
she ignored the first part of his sentence, and said: 

‘* Pray don’t put any such notions into Rose’s head, 
doctor. The child is forward enough already.” 

; At this moment the door opened, and Rose came 
in, to her aunt’s unqualified vexation. Miss Stanels 
had left her to wash the china off the tea-table, and 
had given her a hint that she needn’t hurry. And 

| not only had she hurried, and only half done her 

work, but she had evidently spent some time in per- 
sonal adornment. Miss Stanels looked at her in an- 
gry surprise. The little sack which the girl had worn 
| at tea-time had been discarded, and there the brazen 
, thing was with her plump arms bare almost to the 
shoulder. Besides this, the braids of bright brown 


{ 





hair had been unbraided, and a heap of curls were | 
an | tossing at the back of her head, and hanging about 


| her little pink ears. Miss Stanels felt herself blust - 
ing all over, and was so angry and disconcerted that 
she could scarcely say a word. Moreover, Doctor 
Maine seemed to look toward Rose a great deal 
oftener than heneed. But that might be because he 
wanted her to go out. 

‘“« My dear,” said Miss Stanels, at length, “ will you 
run up stairs and put down my chamber window? I 
forgot it, and the air is very cold. And see if puss 
has had his supper, for I do believe Bridget neglects 
him shamefully.” 


Rose got up immediately, with a very stiff air, and 


Bat, to her astonishment, the gentleman rose also, 
and prepared somewhat hastily to take leave. 

“Why, doctor!” she said. “I thought you would 
stay the evening, and have a game of chess. Pray 
| don’t go yet!” 

“T have a call to make,” the doctor said, glancing 
at the clock; “‘and it is past seven. Good-evening. 
| No, don’t leave your sofa, I beg! I shan’t allow you 
to go out of the room. You might take cold.” 

Shaking her by the hand, and almost torcibly seat- 
ing her again, when she would have escorted him to 
the door, the young man bowed himself out. 
| “That ungrateful jade!’ thought Miss Stanels, 





which she entered in the midst of a grinning con- | periodical published somewhere in the basement of | when she was alone. ‘Ido believe she came in on 


course of meu and boys, and from that day she never | 


recognized me. The next time I went to Aunt Je- 
mima’s—I had remained shut up at home till I | 
thought the thing had blown over—the first thing I 
heard was Pull screaming with laughter. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” the bird shrieked, like a demon. 
“D—n the ice! D—n the ice! Didn’t they sot 
down. Ha, ha, ha!” 

It was no use to coax or to threaten. Every time I 


an obscure house at the worst part of the North End. 


She would even leave off making beds and sweeping ' 


to read these, and when they were taken away Irom 
her, she was so ungrateful as to twit that she took 
the place and saved the wages of a chamber-maid, 
| and that all she got was her aunt’s old clotires. 
But notwithstanding these faults she was very 
useful, and when her aunt was sick with the slow 
| fever, she made an excellent nurse, and saved hiring 


, ‘a near the house the infernal creature set up that ; one. Doctor Maine said she szemed to be cut out fur 
4 


| Purpose to interrupt us, and, moreover, that she is 
trying to captivate him herself. I’ll send her away! 
I’! put a stop to her bold actions! But why doesn’t 


he go out? I haven’t heard the door shut. I won- Standing on the top of Neby Samwil, the eye ranges 
der if Bridget has tucked away his overshoes.” from Jaffa on the Mediterranean Sea on the west to 
| The lady listened a few minutes longer. Surely | Jordan valley and the mountains of Ammon and 


he couldn’t be all that time getting on his hat and 
overcoat. 


into the entry, softly opened it. 


“Good gracious, dear! 


making is conducted. 


side the highest of all. 


“O, pertidious!” cried Miss Stanels; and since he 


HAVANA CIGARS. 





A visit to Cabana’s manufactory, although it failed 
' in enabling me to describe with terseness, combined 
with accuracy, the process of cigar-making, had at 
least one beneficial result in disabusing my mind of 
a variety of absurd stories which I, an:t I dare say a 
good many of those who read this paper, bad heard 
regarding the process as pursued in the island of 
Cuba. To believe these legends, cigar-making is one 
of the nastiest, nay, the most revolting of handicrafts, 
and the manner in which the tobacco is rolled and 
shaped by imperfectly-clad young ladies of the Afri- 
can race, and in a state of servitude, is, to say the 
least, shocking. There may be swall manufacturers 
at Havana who own but two or three slaves, or em- . 
ploy but two or three work-women, and they may do 
their work in a brutish and uncleanly manner; bat 
8o far as my own experience at the Hija de Cabanas 
y Carvajal’s renders me a trustworthy witness, I may 
vouch for the scrupulous cleanliness and delicacy 
with which every simyle stage in the process of cigar- 
I have seen barley-sugar 
made, and I have seen bread made, and I certainly 
consider the manufacture of cigars to be a nicer 
transaction than either bread or sweet-stuff making. 

Nothing can be more orderly, more symmetrical, 
than the appearance of the cutting and shaping 
room. The operators sit to their work, and make 
the cigars with their fingers, but do not roll them 
into shape by attrition on their sartorius muscles, as 
is popularly supposed. 
counter or desk, his sharp-cutiing tools, and his pot 
of gum for fastening the tips, with his stock of as- 
sorted tobacco-leaf in baskets by his side. It 
competitive vocation. The best workmen are best 
off. Payment is by results. 
ployed are negro slaves, or were so when I was in 
Havana three years ago; but the finer cigars, the 
prime Cab 
Regalias are made exclusively by white Creole Span- 
iards, who are paid according to the number they 
can turn out a day, and many of whom realize very 
handsome wag:s. d 

Good cigars are very dear in,Havana. You may 
get a weed for a penny or three-halfpence, or some- 
times, by industriously rooting among the small 
manufacturers, you may pick up cigars very cheap 
indeed, which, if you throw them into a drawer, and 
allow them to season for six months, may turn out 
tolerable; but an approved and warranted cigar 
from a first rate house will always fetch its price. 


Every operator has 
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, the Esapanial 





MOUNTAINS AKOUND JERUSALEM. | 

Jerusalem dves not lie in the hollow of an amphi- | 
| theatre; it is placed, on the contrary, on an eminence, | 
went out of the room, and Miss Stanels dropped her | 


with deep valleys running nearly all around it. 
eyes and waited for the renewal of the conversation. | 


it is true, notwithstanding, that the mountains girdle 
it about, as the Psalmist describes. 
the north and east, it is enfolded by the Mount of 
Olives; on the south, the Hill of Evil Counsel—the 
reputed site of the country palace of Caiaphas, the 
high priest, where the conspirators against our Lord 
met on the night of his seizure in Gethesemaue— 
overhangs the valley of Himmon, and looks right 
over it on Mount Zion. And, although ujon the 
west the hills are at a great distance, they are on that 
In that direction are Ramah 
and Gibeon, and not further away than five or six 
miles is the remarkable height known by the name 
of Neby Samwil, upon which height tradition tells 
us that Samuel, the prophet, was burned. Of the 
truth of this statement there is no evidence, but re- 
cent inquiries and observations seem to have proved 
it to be the site of the ancient Mizpah of Saul. 


A scream rang through 
to come in very often to see that she took proper care | the entry, and starting apart, the naughty couple 
saw Miss Stanels on the point of falling, her arms 


Did the old laly think I 
herself, in a narrow blick satin gown which she has | was a shameful old gossip and slanderer, and every-| wanted her?” asked the doctor, in astonishment, as 
he laid the invalid on a sofa. 

“Leave my sight! Leave the room, both of yo 
cried Miss Stanels, opening her eyes, though they 
had thought her quite insensible. 

But here I must stopin my story; for since Iam 
not to relate anything unamiable, it would never do 
to tell how Miss Stanels sent Rose out of the house 
the very next morning, where Doctor Maine took 
and married her before noon, and established her as 
mistress over the prettiest little cottage in the world. 
It would never do to tell how Miss Stanels employed 
another doctor from that day, and used all her influ- 
ence to injure Doctor Maine’s practice. I am ha 
to say that she did not succeed. 


Many of the hands em- 


On two sides, 
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She got up, and going to the door leading 
What a sight did | 





, her eyes behold! There at the foot of the stairs stood | | hills. 


Moab beyond it on the east. Jerusalem is thus in 
the heart of a mountain land. For nearly twenty 
miles on either side there is nothing around it but 
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LOVE'S YOUNG DIFFICULT) 
Upon the timber bridge she stood, 
‘That spans the water near the wood; 
A maiden innocent and good, 
The day was bright. the month was ) 
The frisky lambs around were spor 
We both were young; and youth, t! 
Youth is the time for courting. 
She paused, a word might make her st 
I would that she were here to-day !— 
| I spoke not, and she passed away. 





You laugh, no doubt, and deem me c 


That in my arms I did not fold her 
The reason? I was ten years old, 

And she was ten years older! 
The following, though old, will be int 
those who are fond of sausages: A lady bh 
chased some sausages of a couple of boys 
thom talking about the money. ‘ Give 
of it,” says one, “IT wont,” says the oth 
that aint fair, you know it aint, Joe, for ! 
was mine.” 


A friend, many Sabbaths ago, overtoo! 
smoking their pipes in front of a large 
people returning from church, and civil 
the offensiveness of their smoking; int 
their pipes, and by an expression of th: 
suggestion, an example was set that n 
tious people should imitate. 

Squabbles, au old bachelor, shows bhi. 
which be has justdarned, to a maiden la. 
temptuously remarks, * Pretty good for : 
er.” Whereupon Squabbles rejoius, ‘ «. 
for a woman, darn her.” 

“lf agirl refuses you,” says a rejected | 
give it up, but try it again, Because tw 
make an affirmative in grammar, howev: 
sider yourself accepted when a girl jilts 5 
asked one fewale forty-one times, and a! - 
to «xpect it whenever | came, and som. 
lalloo out ‘No!’ from the top of the st. 





remark,” 


A farmer near Terre Haute missing « 
crib, set a steel trap in such a position th. 
gressor, in reaching tur his booty, woul’ 
get “a hand intoit.” And sure enough he 
tw his crib at a late hour, the farmer fou 
neighbors fast in the trap. 

The Datch commission on the cattle » 
weuds that all the catue in the Infect 
should at once be slaughtered, and th. 
should be immediately burned, together 
aud straw on the farms. The loss whi 
tailed by this wholesale sacrifice is 
10,000,000 florins. 

In the New Ocleans Museum the you... 
goes into the lion's den put too much ; . 
her hair, When she stooped to Jet the 
| juwp over her, as usual, that sagaciousb. . 
| 
| 





waterfall. 

Foote, dining one day with Lord To: 
recently fought a duel, and finding that : 
bad, and the dinner vilely cooked, rema: | 
was sarprised bis lordship hal called bi- 
out, when he could have disposed of hi 
easier way. “ How?” neked Lord Towns: 
replied Foote, ** you puould have given 
like this, and poisoned Lim.” 

A German boarding-house keeper | 
had roast pig for dinner on Sunday. T 
small one) was served up whole, and as ' 
on the table sent forth an appetizing and 
that pervaded the dining-room; and m: 
cupaut wish for a slice: but to the ast: 
every guest, a great, burly, hirsute Te 
dealer from the country sat down opp: 
and incontinently appropriated the entir: 
landlord happened to be absent, and g 
prevented any of the guests from enter 
s0 Hans made such havoc of the dish, a 
lips with such evident relish, that one 0! 
with a keener sense of the fun, approac’ 
inquired if he would bave anything 
beaming face brightened in a moment, 
in reply, ‘Got any more ov dem leetle } 

Diear one of the bridges in Paris, t 
traveller will be astonished to see a np 
old lady, with a white capon, sit at t) 
fore @ little box, to black your shoes or 
coat fur a penny; and a correspondent 
much pleasanter to present yourself t 
those dirty, ragged, cussing little lupe t) 
only your shoes, but your stockings, |: 
demand a fabulous price, as they will 
large cities. 

In a lecture at the British Royal Ine! 
shooting stars of the years 1865-6, M: 
Herschel has attempted to show tha 
periodical returns, like comets, and in »: 
position he referred to the records of 
made from time to time during the | 
years. Observations show that daring 
night in this hemisphere shooting stars 
the ordinary number being about thirty: 
that in certain months, especially in Ut 
of November, the number of these sta 
increased. Itappears, also, that at inter’ 
three years there have ben noticed ver) 
showers of shooting stars. 



































wot fairly in the house. This is unusual. | 


to the great alarm of the spectators, an: \.. 
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The World in iw SPiniature, 


LOVE'S YOUNG DIFFICULTY. 
Upon the timber bridge she stood, 
That spans the water near the wood; 
A maiden innocent and good. 
The day was bright. the month was May ; 
The frisky lambs around were sporting, 
We both were young; and youth, they say, 
Youth is the time for courting. 
She paused, a word might make her stay— 
I would that she were here to-day !— 
I spoke not, and she passed away. 
You laugh, no doubt, and deem me cold 
That in my arms I did not fold her; 
The reason? I was ten years old, 
And she was ten years older! 

The following, though old, will be interesting to 
those who are fond of sausages: A lady having pur- 
chase some sausages of a couple of boys, overheard 
them talking about the money. ‘“ Give me the buif 
of it,” says one. “I wont,” says the other. ‘“ Now, 
that aint fair, you know it aint, Joe, for half the pup 
was mine.” 


A friend, many Sabbaths ago, overtook two sailors 
smoking their pipes in front of a large number of 
people returning from church, and civilly intimated 
the offensiveness of their smoking; in the hiding of 
their pipes, and by an expression of thanks for the 
suggestion, an example was set that many preten- 
tious people should imitate. 

Squabbles, au old bachelor, shows his stockings, 
which le has just darned, to a maiden lady, who con- 
temptuously remarks, “ Pretty good for a man darn- 
er.” Whereupon Squabbles rejuins, “ Good enough 
for a woman, darn her.” 

“lf agirl refuses you,” says a rejected lover, “don't 
give it up, but try it again. Because two negatives 
make an affirmative in grammar, however, don’t con- 
sider yourself accepted when a girl jilts you twice. J 
asked one female forty-one times, and at iast she got 
to «xpect it whenever I came, and sometimes would 
lailoo out ‘No!’ from the top of the stairs, before 1 
got fairly in the house. This is unusual, let me here 
remark,” | 

A farmer near Terre Haute missing corn from his 
crib, set a steel trap in such a position that the trans- 
yressor, in reaching tur his bouty, would be likely to 
get “a hand intuit.” And sure enough he did. Going 
to his crib at a late hour, the farmer found one of his 
neighbors fast in the trap. 





The Dutch commission on the cattle plague recom- 
meuds that all the cattle inthe infected provinces 
should at once be slaughtered, and that the bodies 
should be immediately burned, together with the hay 
aud straw on the farms. The loss which will be en- 
tailed by this wholesale sacrifice is estimated at 
10,000,000 florins. 


In the New Ocleans Museum the young lady who 
goes into the lion's den put too much pomgtum on 
her hair. When she stooped to let the Mexican lion 
jump over her, as usual, that sagacious beast stopp 
to the great alurm of the spectators, and bit off her 
waterfall. 

Foote, dining one day with Lord Townsend, who 
recently fought a duel, and finding that the wine was 
bad, and the dinner vilely cooked, remarked that he 
was surprised his lurdship had called his antagonist 
out, when he could have disposed of him in a much 
easier way. “ How?” usked Lord Townsend. ‘‘Why,” 
replied Foote, ‘- you sould have given him a dinner 
like this, and poisoned Lim.” 





A German boarding-house keeper in Cincinnati 
had roast pig for dinner on Sunday. The animal (a 
small one) was served up whole, and as it was placed 
on the table sent forth an appetizing and savory smell 
that pervaded the dining-room; and made every oc- 


every guest, a great, burly, hirsute Teutonic pork- 
dealer from the country sat down opposite the dish 
and incontinently appropriated the entire ruast. The 
landlord happened to be absent, and good breeding 
prevented any of the guests from entering a protest; 
so Hans made such havoc of the dish, and wiped his 
lips with such evident relish, that one of the waiters, 
with a keener sense of the fun, approached him and 
inquired if he would have anything else. Hans’s 
beaming face brightened in a moment, and he asked 
in reply, ‘‘ Got any more ov dem leetle hogs?” 

Near one of the bridges in Paris, the American 
traveller will be astonished to see a neatly-dressed 
old lady, with a white cap on, sit at the corner be- 
fore a little box, to black your shoes or brush your 
coat fur a penny; and a correspondent declares it is 
much pleasanter to present yourself to her than to 
those dirty, ragged, cussing little imps that black not 
only your shoes, but your stockings, too, and then 
demand a fabulous price, as they will in any of our 
large cities. 

In a lecture at the British Royal Institute, on the 
shooting stars of the years 1865-66, Mr. Alexander 
Herschel has attempted to show that they have 
periodical returns, like comets, and in support of this 
position he referred to the records of observations 
made from time to time during the last thousand 
years. Observations show that during every clear 
nigut in this hemisphere shooting stars may be seen, 


that in certain months, especially in the beginning 
of November, the number of these stars is greatly 
increased. Itappears, also, that at intervals of thirty- 
three years there have ben noticed very remarkable 
showers of shooting stars. 





cupant wish for a slice: but to the astonishment of 


the ordinary number being about thirty an hour; but | 
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‘Buch in ‘Bittle, 


In 1866, no less than 9160 patents were issued, and 
fifty-eight extended. 
Fortune-tellers abound in New York. It is esti- 
mated that there are one thousand of them. 
Some humbug is trying to make out that ‘Yankee 
Doodle is an old Spanish tune. 
There is no chance for Colorado asa State this 
season. It must wait. 
The express companies are quarrelling, which is 
goorl fur the public. 
The State constables now seize on cologne, if it 
smells strong. 
New York is to have another hotel, one with a 
thousand rooms. 
In Providence, R. I., wages have been reduced ten 
per cent. 
Judge Thomas Russell has been confirmed as col- 
lector of the port of Boston. 
Congress has at length passed a national bankrupt 
bill. 
The Eastern Railroad is popular just now, as it has 
reduced its fares. 
General Butler is determined that the President 
shall be impeached. 
Some of the colored servants at the South are fined 
for breaking dishes. 
Near thirteen millions of dollars of the public debt 
was paid last month. 
Professor Agassiz has come out in strong terms in 
favor of a license law. 
The American chapel has not been ordered outside 
of the walls of Rome. 
It was decided that celebrating a christening in 
New York was a violation of the excise law. 
The great chess-player of Europe has provided 
Paris with half a year’s sensation. 
Wretches in New Haven amuse themselves by 
throwing pepper in the eyes of drunken men. 
The maple-trees are yielding a tine harvest up in 
Vermont. 
Women are arrested in Cincinnati who use obscene 
language on the street. 
A barrel without staves is one of the latest inven- 
tions, 
Several professional female basbers in New York 
handle their razors with great dexterity. 
1t is held in many quarters that the present income 
tax is unconstitutional. 
During the flood in Cincinnati boats in many places 
floated alongside the second story windows. 
There will be fifteen entrances to the grounds of 
the Paris Exhibition. 
The average pay of the ministers of the United 
States is $360 a year. 
There are 5330 square miles of coal-fields ff the 
State of Alabama. 
A North Carolina sheriff shot at a man forty times, 
and failed to secure the travelling target. 
Nevada leads the list with the prices paid for farm 
labor. 
The members of a society in Paris take a pledge to 
be buried without the prayers of the church. 
Forty persons have suddenly disappeared from 
Paris during the past four months. 
A new comet, with a fan-shaped tail, has been dis- 
covered. 
An Atlanta editor has been presented with a bou- 
quet, the first of the season in those parts. 
Pennsylvania threatens to prevent the sale of bit- 
ters in that State. 
A correspondent describes Washington as “the 
concrete of seediness.” 
Ohio has the cheapest State government which can 
be found. 
Two superstitious negro women in South Carolina 
burned up a child, thinking it was the devil. 
A Chicago paper thinks it a great mistake that the 
Mississippi does not run by the piers of that city. 
Six thousand and eight hundred tons of freight 
arrived at Atlanta, Ga., in one week. 
The Quakers propose to allow both sexes to sit to- 
gether in church. The world moves. 
The members of the Kentucky legislature refuse to 
take their pay in gold. 
Atlanta, Ga., has petitioned Congress to establish 
@ branch mint there. 
The last project to relieve Broadway involves an 
expenditure of $50,000,000. 
Morrissey’s argument on the floor of the House are 
expected to be “ clinchers.” 


Marriages. 


In oo city, by Rev. abe Winslow, Mr. Edward B. Rip- 
ley and Miss Mary E. Gould. 

















Rev. Mr. Graves, of Providence, R. 
I., assisted by Rev. 414 Safford, Mr. Charl-s B. Goodrich 


r 
At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Bowles, Mr. R. W. 
Bowles and Miss Ella R. Baker. 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Virgin, Mr. Uriah Rose and 
Miss Nellie Conant. 
At San Francisco, Cal., by Rev. Dr. Sonne, Mr. Charles 
H. Eldredge and Miss Anna E. Beldi ng. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Peter Byus, 66; Mrs. Sarah R. Mills, 
42; Mr. Thomas B. pees, ho Mrs. Sarah Davis Gam- 
age, 73; Mr. Anthony F. Gale, 39; Mrs. Charlotte Eliza 
Brown, 52; at East Ane Mr. John C. Anderson, 51; 
at South Boston, Mr. James H. Meserve. 

a ‘ c Barioncowny Mr. J. Edwin Fletcher, 39; Mes. Ellen 

ibbs, 7 

At ivorene -ster, Mr. Samuel Blake, 69; Mr. Thomas J. 
oe 
At i Mrs. Abby Robinson, 36. 
At West Millbury, Mr. Amasa C. Wood, 51. 
At Plymouth, Mr. Amasa Bartlett, 62 














At North Ashburnham, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Stoddard, 50. 








TEN CENT NOV ELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVEK: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. RosBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SYLVANnus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Propheey. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The A. A we the 
Mystic Tie. By MaJor BEN >PERLEY Poor 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, ae Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
GERRY. 

No, 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin florence. By LigEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD W oat H: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_tvants Cops, JR 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, Tie Chil:lren of Fate. 
By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 

11.—THE YOUNG PIQNEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
ani the Usurper. By Sytvancs Coss, JR. 

No. 13. -THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune’s Wheel, By Ben: PERLEY 
POoRE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 5. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nev BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SYLvanus CoBB,Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CaRoLinE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or,  Btreasics 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITT: 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
“te rf of Constantinople. By Lizut. MuRRAY. 

No. —THE NOVICE: 4 Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AUST! 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
j Feo of Austria, By GEo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24. RETRIBUTION: - The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaret BLoun 

No, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: onal Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of Ld. ame an By HARRY HAZzELTON. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Pritiel ie By Wu. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—J ESSLE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By Emma GARRISON JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: -, The 
Beashter of the Sea. By GreorcE L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Mansaebeentes 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ww. H. BusHneE.t. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: om. t oe Poison- 
_ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIV 

No. 4.~THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Culonial Times. By Lizut. MurRAyY. 

No. 35.—THE BAKUN’S WELL. By MARGARET 
BLOUNT. 

No. be ag GOLD: or, The Hormit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Taleofthe West. By Emma CaRRA. 

No. 38.—THE HETRESS OF TOULON: or, A Sail- 

or’s Fortune. By Frep. HUNTER 

No. 39.—THE_BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas. By Wa. H. BusaneE.t. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
fenant of the Brick Cottage. By MarGaARET 
BLowunNtT. 

No. 41.-THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By S. C. Prescorr. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIJF: or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry S. SCUDDER. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLiIsHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country.. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(ge The Union and Fac will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBLisHERsS, 

Boston, Mass. 


BALLOW’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 











prepared expressly for its col It is ded by 
all to be the ch t and best ine in the world. 
TrerMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 


copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever cffered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-sive cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


a a THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Matrnuew 
. VIST 


THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES: cr, The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G.8. RayMonp. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Re Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE SECRET: ay The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA 

beg go aa" or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 

SEARLE “= OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. J he Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By Matcoum J. ExryM. 


THE BRIDE OF THE AT saiete or, The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Franoie A. Di RIVAGE. 


bt FREEBOOTER: or, The Sounrge of the 
aribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 


veaainan or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDWIN 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LiguTeNANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or. rind Secrets of the Gulf. 
Mill. By MALootm J. 


REDPATH: or, The aie Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: ome fr he Secret 
ofa Throne. By FRANCIS A. DURIV 
ee SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
= SEA GULL: or, The Witeh of the North 
Sea, By WALTER CLARENCE. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, Tee Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. Duriv 
THE FOREST My ee — The ‘Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J. B. WiLL 
ROGALBME: or, she porary of Kentueky. By 
J.H. Ropinson 


HE OUTLAW: or, ‘The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTBNANT MURRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HaREwoop Lrecu. 
OREHA’'S + hy og or, The Path of krror. 
By Georce L. Aik. 
ONE-EYED J. AKE: r= Fhe Young Dragoun. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, re Heiress of Glen- 
dale, By Francis A. Duri 
KINAHW’S CURSE: or. ‘The ‘Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JAanEG. 
ADAM PEVERLEYGH: ns Tou M 
of tre Adiro: By M M Mrs. C — § sited 
THE BLACK MENDI!CANT: or . Fhe Myste ious 
Protectur. By Jon B. WILLIAMS, M. _ 
7™ POTTER: or. z Iph Si . 
Dy Matgrew's. V 2. * ph S mahonuar Protege 
= E VISCONTI: a ‘Barbari the Stranger. B 
Avstiy C. BURDICK. ‘ - ities 
S{R RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or. The i te 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Drmivace. 2” 
THE SECRET EEAOUEs or, ‘The ™. ouaies f 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CAROLINE O: ORNE. rs “ 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: a Calypso the Win- 
derer. By SyLvanus Coss 
THE GREEK ADVENTt axa: ome The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizuTENANT MURR 
THE STOKM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By S¥YLVANU» Coss, J 
STEEL AND GOLPE: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: a The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, J 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RosBinson. 
THE QUEEN OF THE meas : or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The _Rusian and Circas- 
sian. By Avstin C. BURDICK 
THE RED REVENGER: or. The Pira 
the O ioans. By Neb Rs or. 7) ~ Rinse 
MARTON BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
J. H. Rosinson. 
smn MOUNTAIN $F, GOLD: or, The Priesiess of 
the Sun. By Dr J. H. Rospinson. 
THE SEA LARK: or, rue Qantrsie of Louisiana. 
By ican MUREA 
THE HEART SECRET: am 4 ahe Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By om TENANT MURR. 
DISINHERITED: or. pe Heir of Moteembe. A 
Tale of English Life. By D. . H. Rosiss 
ORLANDO CHESTER: nn rood seaen' ane of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or. The * 4 Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By Dani 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer a "the Penob- 
scot. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEE 
TER, REBEL wets Rodd The "King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosin 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PerxLey Poors. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman. By LIgUTENANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLvanvs Coss, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By Aucustinge J. H. DUGANNE. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Deke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SyLvanus Coss, JR 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosixson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GeorGE L. AIKEN. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
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(Written f for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARY. 


BY GEORGE H COOMER. 


White hands she has and tiny feet: 
But though she is a fairy, 

‘Tis Mary makes her beauty sweet, 
More than her beauty, Mary. 


Her spirit is the lamp that shows 
So fairly all her graces; 

For where no lovely spirit glows, 
How poor are forms and faces. 


Some hearts are beauty’s worshippers, 
Wherever chance enthrones it; 

I love it but because ‘tis hers, 
Not her because she owns it. 


O, beauty, only half illumined, 
To sky and earth is common; 
And hath not fairly, fully bloomed, 
Save in the glance of woman. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE NURSE’S STORY. 











BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


WELL, to be sure, I must be growing old; for things 
that happened when I was a child come up as thick 
as blackberries, and instead of looking forward, as 
young fulks do, I find myself standing like an image 
of somebody, with my eyes over my shoulder, looking 
backward. That’s the way old folks do. I must look 
at my hair closely when I take it down to-night, to 
see if there are any white threads in it. 

We had an old nurse at home, an ever-so-old Irish 
woman, whom we called Margie. I don’t know 
whether she had any more name to her ornot. I 
never heard any other than that. Now Margie was 
@ queer creature, but we all liked her. Sometimes 
she would be as cross as a patch, and threaten to beat 
us, and talk in the most terrible manner. But then 
she never did beat us, we knew she wouldn’t, and 
hard words break no bones. Besi es, she used to tell 
us the most beautiful stories. Nan, and Jenny, and 
Lute, and I would start four bed about seven —. 
on winter evenings, and Margie would go up 
with us. There was always a fite in mother’s room, 
which we called the nursery, there we were un- 
dressed. Two smaller chambers, opens out of the 
nursery, held our beds. 

We tour young witches would gather about the fire, 
protest that we had dreadful pold. feet, and must 
on no account go to bed till we Should have got 
thotoughly warm. If Marge was, eros would 
grumble and call us,apalpeeiis; belt if sho happened 
to be in goud humor she would come and squat her- 
selfdown allinaheap in the midst OF us, give our 
toes a squeeze in her big hand to tind outif theywere 
cold, take down our hairy’ and tell us what great 
ladies we were going to be some time, and how we 
would wear feathers and jewels, and dresses with 
tails as long as peac: cks’; and by-and-by, after we 
had coaxed long enough, she would tell some won- 
derful story. The stories we liked best were those 
that frightened the wits nearly out of us, and made 
our teeth chatter, and our eyes as round as saucers. 
Nan was the hardest to get frightened, and used to 
laugh at Margie’s ghosts and robbers, and liked to 
frighten us after we had gone to bed by softly creep- 
ing into the room where Jenny and I slept and sud- 
denly crying out boo! in agrutfvoice. But one night 
she got paid off. 

Margie had been vexed with her a good many times, 
and one night when we were gathered about the fire 
waiting for our story, the nurse fixed her eyessolemn- 
ly on Nan and said, in an awful tone, “ Yes, it’s as 
clear as day. She’sachangeling. She isn’t the Nan 
that was here last year at all at all.” 

Nan laughed, but she looked uneasy, and we all 
began a clamor to know what a changeling is. 

* Jl tell yea true story of what happened to me 
own knowledge in old Ireland,” said Margie; “ and 
then ye’ll know what is a changeling. Just beyant 
me cabin, in Galway, only a rod or so down the road 
was another cabin, and Biddy Brian, me cousin, 
lived in it. Biddy was a decent body, and minded 
hersel’, and never took her drap, that she didn’t, till 
the young ones was all in bed, and then she took it 
like a night-cap, just to put her asleep. 

‘* Biddy bad six boys, tine strapping lads, and she 
had but the one girl, and the girl was named for me, 
the Lord be praised! and her name was Margie Brian. 
Margie had a look like Nan here, and I mistrust the 
devil never quite let go of her no more nor he has of 
Nan, though Margie was a baptized child. But it’s 
like the priest missed a word in the reading, and 
them’s the kind the good people gets holdon. Margie 
was a good young one, though, till she got to be seven 
‘years old, and then the quare works of her began. 

One night, it was Holly-eve, I mind, old Grand- 
mother Greg, God rest her soul! came into our cabin 
crying fit to break her heart. She had a drunken 
son, and he had come home as drunk as a beast and 
turned her out doors into the night. And the more 
she talked about it, the wilder she got; and at last 
she fell down on her knees in the middle of the cabin 
and began cursing him. And with that Margie, that 
had been out somewhere, came standing in the door 
looking in, with her eyes like two glowworms, and 


4 inside that the cap was full of holes as if it was made 
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abe pet her head forward ina grave way y and listened | 
to the old woman cursing her son; and then shet 
laughed a little wicked laugh, and clapped her hands, 
and ran away. 

“1 was that mad with her that I chased her all the | 
way down to her mother’s, and she skipping and 
laughing every step, and just befure she got in I 
feached her and gave her one good whack that | 
knocked the laugh out of her. With that she turned 
and gave me a scratch of her nails across me cheek 
that brought tears to me eyes. With that 1 grew 
frightened, for I see the evil in her eyes, and I knew 
that nothing but the Evil One would make her dare 
to act so. Margie hersel’ would no more raise her 
hand to me or her mother than she would to the 
priest. 

“* Well, I went in after her, and me shaking with 
fear, and there she sat in the chimney corner looking 
as innocent-like, and whimpering, and saying I 
struck her, 

““*Never you mind, Margie,’ I said, speaking her 
fair, ‘it was only a love-pat; and by that same token, 
see what a scratch you give me.’ 

“At that she began to laugh again, and her eyes 
to glimmer. But her mother, when she saw the 
scratches, flew at her and was going to give hera 
good beating; and she would have broken her bones 
if I hadn’t come between and bade Margie trot off to 
bed, giving her mother the wink. 

“ Poor Biddy Brian was a sorry woman when I told 
her what I’d seen, and she was for turning the thing 
out of the house; but I says to her, ‘no, you wait. 
She’lldo you a harmif you meddle with the likes 
of her.’ 

** You see, children, the child had been out playing 
alone when the fairies was about, and they had 
snatche:! her up, and left a little sprite that looked 
like her in her place, and Margie they had carried 
off with them. 

** Well, we watched that thing, and the tricks she 
played were more than | could tell. Not a day nor 
an hour but she was up to mischief, and her mother 
daren’t beat her, but could only cry her fill, and pray 
that her own little Margie might be brought back 
again, and this little mischief taken away where she 
belonged. 

“it was Margie that upset the pot of potaties boil- 
ing hot, water and all on to the sweet little pig, and 
scalt him entirely; and it was Margie that chased 
the big old sow till she dropped down dead, and that 
give her mother’s best cap to the hens full of corn, 
and they picking that way to get at the corn tied up 


of lace. And ehe pushed Tim Furlong’s boy into the 
brook where he had like to drown, and tied a string 
round the old cat’s neck that tight the poor beast 
couldn’t shut her mouth nor make a sound; and she 
set the big dog on old Grandfather Blaine that had 
all the clothes tore off him, and beat her own little 
brother Jimmy till he was black and blue, because 
he wouldn’t go out and dance with.the fairies. 

‘ Well, nobody dared to say a word to.liér, but just 
let her do as she lixed. And one night L’watched 
her and followed her out. There was a sand-pit near 
by our place, where the fairies. used to meet and 
Cance in a ring, and there she stole away, and me 
after her. It was a dim starlight night, and the air 
was soft and heavy, in spring—for it was May. I 
crept along, saying me prayers, and hid behind a big 
heap of gravel; and there I saw them at their revels. 
They had aring and were dancing there as neat as 
you please, and who should be dancing in the midst 
of ’em but Margie, and she the wildest of the lot, 
hopping like a grasshopper, and laughing fit to split 
herself! 

“ | minded how every little while she gave a par- 
ticular kick out in one direction, at something that 
lay just outside the ring, and would say, ‘ get up and 
dance, you lazy beast!’ Every time she hit it, the 
thing would give a moan and turn over; and by-and- 
by, a8 me eyes got used to see in the dark, I saw that 
it was a little girl, with a face that shone like a lamp, 
it wasso pale and white. With that I just prayed 
harder than ever, and crept nearer and nearer on 
me hands and knees, and peeped by the light of the 
stars. And if there wasn’t our poor Jost little Margie 
laying there on the ground just outside the ring. I 
watched the fairies for a while as they danced round, 
till the sprite Margie and one of the ugliest looking 
of the lot should get their backs on me, then I made 
a grab at the poor little thing lying there, and ran 
for my life. 

“ They was all after me in a minute, and I tell you 
we hadarace. If ever me heart came up in me 
mouth it did that night. But I was a good runner in 
them days, and I kept me own with the child in me 
arms. 1 should bave got off well enough but for the 
false Margie. She was the fleetest, and she was upon 
me before [ was half way home. Butshe caught me 
by me cloak, that I’d wrapped about me, and I slip- 

ped loose and let her have it. She had given it such 
a tug that when I let go she tumbled back and 
knocked over the one next toher. That gave mea 
minute, and I rushed for the brook that runs near 
me cabin; for the creatures can’t tullow you past the 
middle of running water; and if I got into that I was 
safe. After me they came like mad, and just as I 
reached the brook’s edge Margie seized me again by 
the cap, with a handful of hair along. I thougbt 
she’d got me, but I give one pull, and off came the 
cap, and I sprang into the brook leaving a big lock of 
me bair for them to remember me by. 

‘‘ When I get to the door of Biddy’s cabin 1 was 
just fit to drop, and with the perspiration, and the 
brook to my knees, I was wet from head to heel. 








consent to be a fairy, ond them killing her with spite 
for it;‘and she just gasping for breath. 

“We put her down befvre the fire, and Biddy 
poured a drop of poteen down her throat, and ina 
little while she came round. But it was manya 
long day before she got the red into her cheeks again ; 


; and I never see her laugh from that day to this. And 


that’s what I mean by changeling,” concluded Margie, 
looking at Nan again. 

Nan tried to laugh, but couldn’t. 

“ When a child begins to grow wild, and laugh at 
her elders, and mock at solemn things, then I say 
she’s no Christian child, but a sprite that’s been put 
in the place of one,” said Margie. 

“T aint laughing,” said Nan. 
splendid story.” 

“Ye may say that,” said Margie. “And now get 
up and come to bed, ye little witches. See, it’s nigh 
ten o’clock, and yer father and mother’ll be coming 
up. Hurry, now.” 

We went to bed, and went to sleep, and all of us 
dreamed of fairies. Mine was a comical little girl 
who came to play with me, and I liked her so much I 
had half a mind to go off with her. I didn’t think it 
could be anything so dreadful to dance in a ring. She 
was looking at me with her bright eyes, and holding 
out a white little hand tome. I hesitated, but she 
looked so pretty and coaxing that I thought I couldn’t 
resist, and was just going to put my hand in hers 
when there came a loud scream from somebody. I 
snatched my hand back, and moved, and heard voices, 
and finally woke and found that I had been dreaming. 
There was a great fuss in the next room, and father 
and mother were coaxing and soothing Nan, whose 
scream had waked me. She had dreamed that the 
fairies were carrying her off, and was almost wild. 
Even when she was awake she couldn’t get over it. 

In the morning Margie got a good scolding, and my 
father told her that the next time she told us a fright- 
ful story he would pack her off bag and baggage. 


Che Bouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Beef Steak. 

The best slices are cut from the rump, or through 
the sirloin, The common way of using the round for 
steak, is ill-judged, as itis seldom tender enough, 
and is very good cooked in other ways. Do not cut 
your slices very thick. Have the gridiron perfectly 
clean, and heat it before laying on the meat. Set it 
over moderately hot coals at first, and turn the steaks 
before the juice becomes visible on the top. Turn 
repeatedly. If the fat makes a blaze under the grid- 
iron, put it out by sprinkling fine salt on it. ‘If the 
juice is likely to waste, turn up the gridiron in such 
a way as to pour it into the dish. When the meat is 
about half broiled, draw out some hotter coals. Steaks 
will broil in about seven minutes. Have ready a hot 
dish, and sprinkle each piece with salt, and a little 
pepper; lay on small pieces of butter and cover close. 
This is a much better way than to melt the butter in 
the dish before taking up the meat. Some persors 
keep a small pair of tongson purpose to turn beef 
steaks, as using a fork wastes the juice. Steaks should 
be eaten as hot as possible. 


“1 think it’s a 











Vegetable Soup. 

Take two turnips, two carrots, four potatoes, one 
large onion, one parsnip, and a few stalks of celery, 
or some parsley. Cut them all very fine, or chop 
them in a tray; put them, with a spoonful of rice, 
into three quarts of water, and boil the whole three 
hours. Then strain the soup through a colander or 
coarse sieve, return it to the kettle, and put it over 
the fire. Add a piece of butter of the size of a nut, 
stir the soup till the butter is melted, dredge in a lit- 
tle flour, let it boil up and then serve it. 





Scalded Ginger Cake. 

Put one pint of and two spoonfuls of but- 
ter in a pan, heat to boiling, then pour it on tu one 
quart of flour. Stir it well, and when cool, add two 
eggs well beaten, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
two large spoonfuls of brandy, and one of ginger. 
Add enough flour to make it thick enough to roll, 
work it out thin, and bake in square tins. 








An excellent Marmalade 

Is made by boiling sweet apples alone, in cider 
made of sweet apples, and boiled down so as to be 
very rich. The sauce is in this case strained warm 
through a very coarse sieve or riddle, and boiled again 
@ little while; or it may be put into deep dishes and 
set into the oven after the bread is drawn, 





Boiled Pears 

Are eaten with roast meat instead of apple or cran- 
berry sauce. Choose fair, smooth ones; put them 
into cold water and boil them whole, without paring 
and without sugar. It will take an hour, or an hour 
and a half, according to the size of the fruit. 





Steamed Apples. 

Have acircular piece of tin with holes in it, of a 
size to fitinto a kettle half way from the bottom; 
put boiling water into the kettle, and lay in the ap- 
ples. Keep the water boiling, and in an hour they 
will bedone through. Lay them in a dish, spread on 
a very little butter, sprinkle sugar over them, and 





But there was the sweet little Margie that wouldn’t 


cover them until the table is ready. 





Bumors of the Day. 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


In a certain town out West, on a Sanday evening, 
fatigued by his long journey, a wagoner and his son 
John drove the team into a good range, and deter- 
mined to pass the Sabbath enjoying a season of wor- 
ship with the good folks of the village. When the 
time for worship arrived, John was set to watch the 
team, while the wagoner went in with the crowd. 
The preacher had hardly d his subject be- 
fure the old man fell asleep. He sat against the par- 
tition in the centre of the body-slip, while just against 
him, separated only by the very low partition, eat a 
fleshy lady, who seemed all absorbed in the sermon. 
She struggled hard with her feelings, until unable to 
control them any longer, she burst out with a loud 
scream, and shouted at the top of her voice, rousing 
the old man half awake, who thrust his arm around 
her waist and cried, very soothingly: 

“Whoa, Nance! whoa, Nance! Here, John, cut 
the belly-band, and loose the breeching, quick, or 
she’ll tear everything to pieces!” 

It was all the work of a moment, but the sister for- 
got to shout, the preacher lost the thread of his dis- 
course, and the meeting came prematurely to an end, 
while, deeply mortified, the old man skulked away, 
determined not to go to meeting again until he could 
manage to keep his senses by remaining awake. 


A DUTCH STORY. 


In oneof the Middle States a Mr. Irving has erected 
asaw mill. Not long ago a German citizen walked 
into the mill and watched the progress of the big 
circular saw with,much interest. Its rapid motion 
fascinated him, and stepping up he applied the index 
finger of his right hand to the ill-defined periphery, 
when, much to his surprise, the end of the finger dis- 
appeared at the second joint. Very placidly he bound 
up the stump. Just then Mr. Irwin entered, and the 
victim of misplaced confidence accosted him thus: 

“Mr. Irwin, I comes to see your mills. I never 
comes to see your mills before. So I dakes mine fin- 
ger like dis (putting the index finger of his left hand 
up to the saw), to feel him, and, mein G ” The 
unlucky German, in explaining his first mishap, 
touched the saw with his left forefinger, which drop- 
ped off near the knuckle. Turning to the proprietor, 
in almost speechless amazement, he finally stammer- 
ed out, “ Mr. Irwin, I comes to see your mills. I haf 
not seen him before; I vill go avay and I never vill 
vant te see him any more.” 











CONJUGAL LESSONS. 

The other day Briggs, observing his wife in all the 
amplitude of silk and crinoline, remarked : 

“The error of this day, my dear, is to spread out, 
to expand ; in short, we are greatly given to extrava- 
gance, and we must pull in our expenses. In brief, 
Mrs. B., we must contract ”’ and he clapped his hands 
together, aa thongh he would like to see her dress 
suddenly contract In the same way. 

“ Contract?” said the amiable spouse; “ how incon- 
sistent you are—the very thing you told me not to do 
yesterday!” 

“Me?” roared the astonished husband, in defiance 
of Lindley Murray. 

“* Yes, you!” said the lady. 

“Ah, when did you ever propose to contract?” 

“Why, I am doing it every hour, and yet can’t 
please you.” 

“ How ?—what?” 

“Why, don’t I contract debts frequently, and you 
are displeased?” 

Briggs closed the sermon for that day. 


PROVERBS. 

If the cap fits, wear it—out. 

Six of one, and half a dozen of the other—make 
exactly twelve. 

None 80 deaf as those who wont hear—hear! hear! 

Faint heart never won fair lady—nor dark one 
either. 

Civility costs nothing—nay, is something to your 
credit. . 

The best of friends must part—their hair, 

Any port in a storm—but old port preferred, 

One good turn deserves another—in wal: , 

Youth at the prow and Pleasure at the helm—very 
sea-sick. 








MINOR JOKES. 

A STETHOSCOPE.—“A stethoscope,” says a young 
medical student, “is a spy-glass for looking into peo- 
ple’s chests with your own ears.” 

ASSURANCE.— That “cheek” usually succeeds in 
life, may be explained on the ground that there are 
few better financial guarantees than a policy of as- 
surance. 

Why was William the conqueror of no sex? Because 
he was not a female Nor-man. 

When a man is bitten by a rattle-snake, he is very 
apt to get the rattles in his throat. 

When does a noise in the kitchen remind you of the 
month of May? When it’s the cook who (cuckoo) 
sings. 


Why is a chicken-pie like a gunsmith’s shop? Be- 
cause it contains fowl in pieces (fowling-pieces.) 

A wag wrote on the back of a fat alderman, 
* Widened at the expense of the corporation.” 

Why is a bob-tailed horse like a one chapter story? 
Because its tail is not continued. 
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BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 
eee 


OR the world, I would n: 
mate that a single lover 
that fell to Aunt Patsy’s 
Nothing would be furthe 
the truth, or more warn 
sented by my charming r: 

Aunt Patsy is papa’s bh 
ter. She is one of tho: 
sweet, subtle, alluring v 
‘who are hated by their ov 


by the other. She is a } 
round creature, who—ho + 
in times past, she may 
worried the flesh off othe~ 
ple’s bones—by virtue 





never can look old; she has plenty of red iron 


fastenings, and curling in the prettiest fashion « 
her inch-high forehead; a straight mouth, th... 
shut firmly over its own secrets, yet can be s: 
and frank enough upon occasion, and one of 
short, broad, good-natured noses, that Just « 
ugliness, 
taste. She had a talent for dress, as many aw 
has, who is a goose in everything else. Warm, | 
yet eof colors, pretty contrasts, charming 
thatwere never redu: 


and always communicated grace and style— 
were what she did it with—materials at most wo 
command—but it was her way of using then 
for her means, her income was just about eno: 
keep her in gloves; her friends did the rest. 
When Patsy was not visiting among these fr « 
f she staid at our house. Of course the family 





vided according to sex; papa and Fred thoug! 

pertect; Rose and [I hated her; mamma, w 
simply too sweet-tempered to hate anybody, 

hard to get along as if nothing was amiss, an 
always gently reproaching us for being 80 uncon 
mising as regarded our charming aunt. 

* Poor Patey—” 

“Now, mamma,” interrupted Kose, “ pray 


and have plenty of servants to wait upon he 
enjoy all the gayeties of the city all winter, ani 
doesn’t she go to the mountains, and the sea 
and the lakes all summer, and have nothing |: 
world to do but just enjoy herself? Poor | 
indeed !”” 

“My dear, you don’t know at what a sacri! 
moral principle she wins all these things!” 

“ Bless me! She sacrifice moral principle? 
she hasn’t got any to sacrifice. If she ever ha! 
—which I don’t believe—she lost it all long ago. 
just a selfish pagan—selfish clear through! 
know how she will do, mamma! She will tak 
best chamber, and secure the cosiest chair | 





parlor, and dress, and dawidle, and flirtallsama: 
* Fjirt with Rose’s lover, mamma!” I interr: 

Kose went on, grimly: 

“And eat strawberries, that we swelter in th: 
to pick, and custards and cake, that you stay | 

hot kitchen to couk; and Bell and I will ha, 
wash and iron her dresses and muslins.” 

“She is your father’s sister, Kose,” sald mam: 
“Tam very sorry, I assure you.” 

“And she is very good-natured, Rose!” 

“Yes, mamma! She'd see you work for he 

you dropped, and smile sweetly all the time.” 

“ Well, at any rate, she is coming, and we | 
make the best of it.’ 
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| (COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBE*’ 


AUNT PATSY'S LOV!' 


as naturally as they are «1.1.11 | ' 


abundance of adipose 3... 


Patsy was always dressed in ex:).. 


pity Aunt Patsy! Doesn’t she live in fine hi: 


t 


blood, and it sparkles rosily in her lips andc. ...- 
shining, blonde hair, that is always slipping fru...» - 
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